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Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOKS 


and as a man. 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new SYNTOPICON 


mind is filled and enriched by a new 
A concept only if the concept is fully 
understood. And only a scholar with long 
years of disciplined study behind him 
can ordinarily stick to the task of absorb- 
ing the great abstract ideas without an 
instructor. Guidance, interpretation, dis- 
cussion are usually necessary to give 
them meaning and application to one’s 
own life. That is why this Private Library 
Edition of the GREAT BOOKS was pub- 
lished. 

The key to its enormous value is the 
“teacher” it provides—the amazing SYN- 
TOPICON pictured above. The SYNTOPI- 
CON is a new concept in self-education. 
It is the product of 400,000 man-hours 
of research by 100 scholars over a period 
of eight years. It is quite literally a great 
“teacher” living in your home... always 
at your disposal to interpret to you the 
great ideas contained in the GREAT BOOKS. 

As you begin to absorb and under- 
stand these great ideas by which man 
has survived and progressed, you will 


begin to reflect their greatness in your 
own ability to think, speak, and act with 
new and impressive weight. You will have 
sounder judgment on political and 
economic issues as the great minds who 
conceived and contributed law and jus- 
tice make the whole great idea of govern- 
ment clear to you. You will develop a 
sounder philosophy of life as your mind 
is illuminated by the great minds of the 
ages. 

You will not be limited in your busi- 
ness progress by your own narrow spe- 
cialty, but will be prepared to handle the 
daily problems of top level management 
which call for broad general thinking 
rather than limited technical knowledge. 


Even in your own personal life, a 
knowledge of mankind through century 
on century can guide you to the deci- 
sions and actions which have eternally 
resulted in the greatest success and con- 
tentment. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to learn 
all the details of this handsome Private 





*‘Understanding the past 
can open the future” 


A message from Arthur Schiesinger, Jr. 
Professor of History, Harvard University 


“If you think of history as dead, dull, finished, perhaps 

you haven’t considered that the events of the past are 

but the earlier acts in a drama that is still going on — 

that what happens tomorrow is only the shadow of an action 

taken today, the echo of a thought conceived yesterday. 
“Understanding the ideas created and nourished by 

great minds through all our centuries can give contemporary 

man a new capacity for judgment and vision—a capacity 

which will clarify and illuminate his life, as a citizen 


“The Private Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD offers a heritage —a treasure house of the 
ideas by which man has understood himself and advanced 
his civilization. By participating in the great 
conversation that has shaped our western world, the 
thinking American of the mid-twentieth century will 
achieve a sounder personal philosophy and, indeed, will 
enrich every moment of his subsequent life.” 
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Published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 


Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. 
Mail the attached card for a free descrip- 
tive booklet. It will explain how you can 
find new understanding of yourself and 
the world through the great ideas which 
have engrossed men since the written 
record of man began. It is in this way 
that one stretches mind and soul. It is in 
this way that one grows in wisdom. 


Mail the attached card 
now for FREE BOOKLET 


Simply tear out the 
attached card along 
perforated line, fill in 
and mail for your free, 
colorfully illustrated 
booklet describing the 
GREAT BOOKS and the 
SYNTOPICON. Or write 
| to GREAT BOOKS OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, Dept. 
25-E, 425 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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HE WORLD OF LAW 


rom the great writings of judges and lawyers, novelists and 
laywrights, philosophers and prophets, and from the Bible itself 
here is an exciting library of great literature: essays, opinions 
lays, stories, actual transcripts of testimonies, and records of 


mous trials. 
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On the following pages, the Book Find Club invites you to accept THE WORLD OF Law for only $2.95 


(the retail price is $17.50). To learn more about this extraordinary offer, please turn the page. 


...anew Selection of 
THE BOOK FIND CLUB 





The wise and wonderful World of Law seen through the eyes of the great 


authors, judges and philosophers—from the writings of Biblical times @ 


2 VOLUMES IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE SLIPCASE 


TYPOGRAPHICAL DESIGN 
BY MARSHALL LEE 


1,472 PAGES 
DIMENSIONS 10” x 6%” x 4%47 


RETAIL $17.50 


Among Those 
Represented 


Clarence Darrow 
W. H. Auden 

Daniel Webster 
Gandhi 

Henry Miller 
Francis Bacon 
Herman Melville 
Luigi Pirandello 
Henry James 

Mark Twain 

Frank O’Conner 
Agatha Christie 
Sholom Aleichem 
Damon Runyon 
Sheridan Le Fanu 
Robert Benchley 

H. L. Mencken 

Guy de Maupassant 
Herman Wouk 
Jonathan Swift 
George Bernard Shaw 
Felix Frankfurter 
Rabelais 

Albert Camus 
Learned Hand 
Emile Zola 

William O. Douglas 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
William Faulkner 
Anton Chekhov 
Charles Dickens 
Robert Jackson 
Louis Brandeis 
Terrence Rattigan 
Oscar Wilde 

Honore de Balzac 
Miguel de Cervantes 
Lewis Carroll 

O. Henry 

Samuel Johnson 

W. Somerset Maugham 
Michel de Montaigne 
















































t it is the stuff of life and literature. 


drama and excitement of the law. 


lais’ rowdy legal humor... 


khov, Dickens, and Faulkner... 


World of Law and the outstanding 


ered its members at substantial 

ings. You will recognize them as works 
current interest and lasting value — 

id, readable books that range from social 
ience to the fine arts. And these are 

ly a few from the outstanding list of more 
n 100 books and records that the 

k Find Club will make available to you 
a member if you join now. 


ENIENCE. Membership in the 
Find Club makes it possible for you 
shop for the books you want in the 

‘ort of your own home — enabling you 
build your library conveniently and 
pensively. Each month you will receive 
Book Find News, containing an 
oritative review of the forthcoming 
tion and descriptions of the many 
r books available at special member’s 
s. You need choose only the 
ks you want. 


RAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member 
will regularly enjoy savings of 40% 

the books you take. Furthermore, on 
ain choices your savings will reach 
even exceed 50%. Compare the prices 
the books listed here. 


NUS BOOKS. When your initial 
mitment has been fulfilled, you will 
entitled to a free bonus book of your 
n choosing after every third selection 
it you take. 


not take advantage of this extra- 
inary offer today? And receive 

@ World of Law for only $2.95 

ith membership. 





ustice William O. Douglas and Albert Camus 


HIS lavish and exciting home library of the great writings 
the law demonstrates that the law is above no one’s head— 


E WORLD OF LAW presents a panorama of the law 

ough history. Here are those who practice the law, and those 
preach it; those who make it, those who break it; those 
write it and those who write about it. Here are essays, 
nions, stories, plays, transcripts of testimony, and 

ords of famous trials—all magnificently displaying 






Daumier 





raim London, the editor, is responsible for the scope and excelience of THE WORLD OF LAW. Pa of 
erica’s most eminent constitutional lawyers, in recent years he has appeared in a succession of 
cedent-making cases, including the Dachau trial, the Miracle case, and the Lady Chatterley’s Lover case. 


at a wealth of entertainment and stimulation awaits the reader of these two superb volumes: 

Robert Jackson’s gripping summation, at Nuremberg, of humanity's case against 
Nazis ... the complete text of Terrence Rattigan’'s international hit play The Winslow Boy... actual 

nscripts from the trials of Oscar Wilde, Joan of Arc, and Emile Zola.. 


- great tales from Cervantes, Balzac, 


memorable opinions eloquently expressed by Brandeis, Learned Hand, 
ix Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, Oliver Wendeli Holmes, Jr., and other titans of the law... 
ensive and devastating indictment of capital punishment, Reflections on the Guillotine. Every mood and aspect 
the law is represented in the two comprehensive volumes that comprise THE WORLD OF LAW. 


Albert Camus’ 


URS FOR ONLY $2295 WITH MEMBERSHIP 


Recent Book Find Ciub Selections 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, James Agee and Walker Evans. Retail $6.50. Member's 
price $4.95. 

identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A massive compendium of 
studies by Margaret Mead, C. Wright Mills, Harold Rosenberg, |. A. Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, 
Irving Howe, Kari Jaspers, and many more. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

Set This House on Fire, William Styron. Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.25. 

Selected Plays of Sean O’Casey. Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.95. 

The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. Retail $5.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

The Affiuent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.50. 

The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Retail $5.00. Member’s price $3.75. 

images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking, edited by C. Wright Mills. 
Penetrating studies of man by a, _—— Engels, Veblen, Weber, Spencer, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.9: 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos --- Retail $10.00. Member's Price $5.95. 
America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's price $4.95. 

A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.50. 
+1 of God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph Campbell. Retail $6.00. Member's price 


The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.50. 
The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.75. Member's price $4.75. 
A History of Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.50. 


J. B., Archibald MacLeish and Brave New World Revisited. Aldous Huxley. A dua! selection. 
Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.50. 
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215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member and send me THE WORLD OF LAW for 
only $2.95 (plus a slight charge for postage and handling). | agree to buy at 
least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months. 

hen my initial commitment has been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free 
bonus book of my own choosing after every third selection that | take. | am 
to receive each month without charge the Book Find News containing an 
authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other 
books available to me at special! member's prices. This will enable me to make 
my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced | can return your 
form saying “‘send me nothing” or use it to order another book from the more 
than 100 eurrent choice titles offered. | may cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
SE a a er 





Please print full name 


Address. Se ee 





Te . Zone State - 


(Same offer ond prices apply in Canada. Address: 105 Bond St., Perens 2, Ontario) 
B61-13 














for a trial 

subscription that brings 
the world’s foremost 
writers in every field 


into your home 


RECENT 
CONTRIBUTORS 
INCLUDE: 


John Ciardi 
Agnes deMille 
Peter Ustinov 
Lewis Mumford 
James Thurber 
Judge Irving R. 
Kaufmen 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark 
Walter Lippmann 
Edith Sitwell 
‘Dore Schary 
John P. Marquand 
Mark Van Doren 
Alfred Knopf 
Edward Crankshaw 
Clarence B. Randall 
Alfred Kazin 
Ernest Hemingway 
Leonard Bernstein 
and many others 


For a fraction of its regular price you 
can “discover” America’s most distinc- 
tive magazine, presenting the world’s 
best writers, greatest thinkers and 
doers! You can join the thousands of 
smart ATLANTIC readers who enjoy 
each month the best combination of 
news, fun, information and adult en- 
tertainment available anywhere. See 
for yourself how much genuine read- 
ing enjoyment is packed between the 
covers of each issue—by taking advan- 
tage of this spectacular half price 
offer: 8, 12, 18, or 24 issues at half 
the regular price! 


(Usual subscription, $7.50 a year) 


SEND NO MONEY 
Mail this coupon today 


| THE ATLANTIC, Dept. Z-32 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


| Eee cs bt ie ot 
scription to or 
| the length of time I have indicated 
| and bill me later. 


C) 8 months for $2.50 [) 18 months for $5.65 
i C) 12 months for $3.75 [) 24 months for $7.50 








THE REPORTER 


THE MAGAZINE OF FACTS AND IDEAS 








MAX ASCOLI, Editor and Publisher 


Executive Editor, Philip Horton * 
Senior Editor, Gouverneur Paulding * Washington Editor, Douglass Cater 
Associate Editor, Cyrilly Abels * Art Director, Reg Massie 
Assistant Managing Editor, Derek Morgan 
Staff Writers: Claire Sterling, Marya Mannes, Paul Jacobs, Edmond Taylor 
Assistant to the Managing Editor, Louisa Messolonghites ° Librarian, Ruth Ames 


Managing Editor, Robert Bingham 


General Manager, John J. Borghi intro 


Circulation Manager, George Hinckley °* Director of Advertising, Harry R. Davis 
Director of Promotion, Shirley Katzander * Production Manager, Ann Hollyday Sha 
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VOLUME 24, NO. I 


Tue Reporter’s Notes . 


A Report to Our Reapers 


The Man Who Is Germany 


A TALK witH ‘per ALTE’. 


C. Eric Lincoln 
. Robert L. Schiffer 
. Isaac Deutscher 
. Denis Warner 
Marvin L. Kalb 


Tue Srratecy or a Sit-In . 
Caprratist RevoLtutTion in Iowa . 
Tue New Communist MANIFESTO . ... . — ° 
Cuina Keeps THE Pressure UP . 


Acirprop Gores to Work 


Views & 


Reviews 


Italo Calvino 
. Elaine Kendall 3 

Walter Z. Laqueur } 
. Roland Gelatt 4 


Nicht or Numpers—a Suwort Story... . ° 
THe VANISHING AMERICANS 
Moscow MAKEs THE SCENE . 
Recorp Notes . 
Books: 
Tue Kines anno THemr MAcictans . William Letwin 
Jay Jacobs 4 


. George Steiner 


An Aertat View or MANn’s Fotty . 
A Lens anv a Mirror . 


Tue Reporter Puzzwe . 


Editorial and Business Offices: 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 





Manuscripts or artwork submitted to The Reporter should be accompanied 
by addressed envelope and return stage. The publisher assumes no respon- 
sibility for the return of unsolici manuscripts or artwork. 








Tae Rerosrer, January 5, 1961, Volume 24, No. 1. Second-class postage paid at New York, New York, and 

Dayton, Ohio. Published every other Thursday except for omission of two summer issues by The Report 
Magazine Company, 660 Madison Avenuc, New York 21, N. Y. © 1960 by The Reporter Magazine Compan 
All rights reserved under Pan-American Copyright Convention. Subscription prices, United States, Canada, U.§ 
Possessions snd Pan-American Union: One year $6, Two years $9.50, Three years $12. All other countrics 
One year $7, Two years $11.50, Three years $15. Please give four weeks’ notice when changing address, givi 

old and new address. Send notice of undelivered copies on Form 3579 to: The ° 

1, Ohio. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and Public Affairs Information Service. 
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YHICH 3 OF THESE FIRST-RATE BOOKS DO YOU WANT FOR 4 | KACH? 





noticed that even though Ost books are revie wed favoPably, 


many prove to be di appointing once 
them ? 


To preclude such disappointments, The Mid-Century Book Society offers only those books 


t pass what we believe to be the £ou st test: Each is read and approved by America’s most distinguished 
torial board—Jacques Barzun, W. H. Auden, and Lionel Trilling 


PiTLy 


? 


Their. selections fromthe fields of biog- 
phy, tory, superior fiction, drama, belles lettres, and current events are reviewed candidly in The Mid- 
mury Magazine, received free each month by Mid-Century’s booming membership, which includes scores 
people whose names you would recognize because of their own contributions to the 


rvel of Mid-Century is that its first-rate books can save yo 


world of culture. The 


» to 50°% or more through member's 


ay lw 
es and free selections. Surely there are three books below that you would want to own at only $1 each as 
ur introduction to membership in America’s 


ost discriminating book service. 








C Senrury BOOK SOCIETY 
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THE HENRY MILLER READER 


an cer { as pre 


YOURS FOR $1 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK society ¥-! 
115 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century 
Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The 
Mid-Century magazine (the most talked-about new 
literary publication in many years) and begin my 
mem bership by sending me the three selections I have 
listed below. I need choose only five more selections 
at reduced prices during the coming year. In addition. 
for every four selections purchased (after the first 3 
books at $1 each), I will receive a fifth selection FREE. 





My three selections_ 


CHOOSE 
ANY THREE NAME___ 


STREET ADD ~ 


“ITY E STATE 
SEL CcITY__ a ZON _ 
ECTIONS C) Please charge my account and bill me for my first 
three selections plus the shipping expense. 
FOR $1 EACH () My check for $3 is enclosed. (Mid-Century will 
pay the postage.) (New York City residents please 
add 9c sales tax.) 

























































[] 1 year, $8 
State 


‘= 19 weeks trial, $3 


FILL IN AND MAIL RIGHT NOW! 
mee oe oe eo eo eo 6 6 6 6 2 2 oe oe oe oe oe oe ee oe ee eee 
Please enter my subscription to the Manchester Guardian Weekly Air 
Edition, as checked. If not satisfied after seeing the first four issues, | may 
Zone 


cancel and get a full refund. 


The Manchester Guardian, Dept. R-99 


20 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


Here is why you will want to go into 
1961 with this newspaper that is known 
and quoted throughtout the world. 
@ Comment. The editoriais of the 
Manchester Guardian are more 
than opinion providers for those 
with no ideas of their own. The 
editorials are an appeal to rea- 
son. Their weapon is the rapier 
Not botched with prejudice, their 
argument is clean-jointed 


Street Address , 


@ News. Written by Manchester 
Guardian men in all parts of the 
world giving precise personal re- 
porting. For example, you will 
find both penetrating and thought 
provoking, Toya-Zinkin’s grass 
roots reporting of Indian life and 
Hessell Tiltman’s analysis of Jo- 
panese politics. 

@ American reporting. How does 
the rest of the world see America? 
Mox Freed in W 
and Alistair Cooke in New York 
let you see how they report Amer- 
ica—a refreshing and unusual 
angle. 

@ information. Comprehensive ar- 
ticles which provide new meon- 
ing and under 
today’s events. Such. orticles os 

a Team & Problems in Picking 








a Team 
Nato as a Nuclear Power” 
“Afro-Asian Strength in the 


“Algeria and the West” 

®@ Book reviews. Articles on art and 
music, marginal notes on London 
and the lighter side of life furnish 
you with stimulating entertain- 
ment. 


@ All the good things o newspoper 
provides will be found to a 
greater degree in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly. This edition 
is flown overnight every week 
from England and mailed to you 
in the United States. 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 





WHO- WHAT- 


W° SHALL HAVE plenty of occasion to 
write about the new administra- 
tion when it has settled down to its 
tasks. In this our New Year issue, we 
take the opportunity to say something 
about ourselves. Max Ascoli feels that 
readers of The Reporter, as partners 
in our enterprise, should have a report 
on how the magazine is faring. 


Co Bailey, our Middle European 
correspondent, went to Bonn for a 
long conversation with the man who 
is Germany: Konrad Adenauer. The 
chancellor is much more than the ruler 
of his country; he is also its conscience. 
Although fully aware of the problem 
of German guilt in these postwar dec- 
ades, he is above all determined to 
maintain the continuity of German his- 
tory across the horror of the Nazi abyss. 
Herr Adenauer is not an economist, 
but he has a keen awareness of the 
limitations of Germany’s present pros- 
perity. In the presence of the German 
economic miracle, he remains perfectly 
aware that German wealth, now seem- 
ingly so astonishing, could quickly 
vanish. In talking with him, Mr. Bailey 
got the definite impression that, in 
Adenauer’ss mind at least, this wealth 
is in money only. 


gran C. Eric Lincoln, who teach- 
es social philosophy at Clark Col- 
lege, one of what he calls “the six Negro 
colleges in Atlanta,” describes the tech- 
niques and logistics of the sit-in cam- 
paign in that city. Professor Lincoln’s 
The Black Muslims in America will 
be published by Beacon Press in the 
spring. . We are sometimes hyp- 
notized by the growth of Communism 
abroad and regard its ravages as a new 
disease of the twentieth century. In the 
heart of Iowa, however, there is a society 
to which communism (with a lower-case 
“c’”) is old stuff. In fact, in the depths of 
the depression of the 1930’s when many 
people throughout the world were be- 
ing seduced by Marxism, the commu- 
nists of Amana reorganized their lives 
according to capitalism. Robert L. 
Schiffer is a free-lance writer. . . 

As we foresaw in a Reporter's “Note” 
in our last issue, there have been many 
expert interpretations of the latest 
Communist conclave in Moscow and of 
the coexistence that seems to have 
been achieved between Khrushchev and 
Mao. Isaac Deutscher, whose most re- 
cent book is The Great Contest: Russia 
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and the West (Oxford), discusses 
realities that lay behind the smiles ani 
handshakes with which the meeting 
ended. What it all amounts to, 
far as we can gather, is that Khrushche 
has been given permission to gra 
us a new spell of peaceful coexistence 
—provided, of course, that the anac 
ronism of our existence is not to 
prolonged. Certainly the Communis 
Parties of some not yet Communist 
dominated nations have plunged with 
great zest into the task of increasing 
our troubles. . . . Denis Warner, a 
Australian journalist who sends 

frequent reports from the Far East 
analyzes Communist China’s attitude 
toward the ideological debate in Mos! 
cow and provides us with some highh 
illuminating quotes from the Chines 
press. . . . Marvin L. Kalb, CBS cor 
respondent in Moscow, was close ti 
the center of events. News breaks rathe 
slowly in the Soviet Union, and ; 
Mr. Kalb reports, the Russian peop) 
had to wait until the three-week co the 
ference was over until they were i 
formed that it had taken place. Bu 
as soon as it became official that the 
world’s Communist leaders had not al] 
arrived in Moscow at the same tim 
merely by a sort of Apalachin coi 
cidence, Agitprop, the Soviet propz 
ganda machine, was cranked up, pu 
into gear, and roared off. 
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HE WRITING of Italo Calvino, wel 
known in Italy, is available he 

in Italian Fables (Orion) and Baro 
in the Trees (Random House). His 
short story in this issue was translated 
for us by a young American, Richari 
Bimonte, who is a specialist in Italian 
drama. . . . Elaine Kendall, who de 
scribes the ups and downs consequent 
upon the new reducing formulas, i 
a free-lance writer, weight unknown 
. America’s Beatniks, having bee 
misunderstood just about everywhe' 
else, have at last been taken seriously 
—in Moscow. Walter Z. Laqueur is the 
author of The Soviet Union and t 
Middle East (Praeger). . . . Roland 
Gelatt is editor of High Fidelity. . . ; 
William Letwin teaches in the Scli0 
of Industrial Management at M.L.T. ..4 
Jay Jacobs’s drawings and paintings are 
frequently seen in these pages. . . 
George Steiner is, among other thing”? °" 
an inveterate moviegoer. 
Our cover is a woodblock by Fred 
eric Marvin. 
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by Fred 
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HXCLUSLV E* 


| e 
Waste 


THE WASTE MAKERS. », v.0-- 


Packard. One of the most talked about books 
of the year! By exclusive arrangement with 
the publishers, this important and provoca- 
tive new book by the author of The Hidden 
Persuaders and The Status Seekers has been 
named a Selection of the Marboro Book Club. 


List Price $4.50 








HE ANCIENT GODS. By E. O. James. Masterly study 
of the deities, cults and rituals of the ancient Mediter- 
anean. 100 illustrations. List Price $7.50 
— PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de 
hardin. “One of the great books of the Twentieth 
Century.”""—Ashley Montagu. List Price $5.00 
HE WAR: A Concise History, 1939-1945. By Louis L. 
Snyder. Foreword by .Eric Sevareid. ‘“‘Electrifying 
eading.”"—Geoffrey Bruun. 640 pages, magnificently 
llustrated. List Price $7.95 
E GREEK EXPERIENCE. By C. M. Bowra. A brilliant 
urvey of classical culture and history from Homer to 
he fall of Athens. 64 plates. List Price $6.00 
IFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Ilus- 
rated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 
List Price $6.00 
IENRY MILLER READER. Edited by Lawrence Durrell. 
he best of Miller, including writings from banned 
orks such as Tropic of Cancer List Price $6.50 


with the Marboro Book Club 


ANLY 33 fo r 2 — 


YOURS FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH. Up to $23.95 worth of books for $2.95 (and 


such books! ). The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for up to $8.50 


apiece. Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives” 


you would have to pay 


full price for them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, 


this is no ordinary book club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for readers 


who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club 
enables readers who share the same discerning tastes to pool-their purchasing power 
and thereby save an average of one-half on the books they want most. 


SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible impor- 
tant savings through low Menibers’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four selec- 
tions (or alternates) accepted, you receive a Free Bonus Book of your choice. And 
this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you can start saving today. 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for three books you want to own for less than 


$1 each. You’ll save as much as $21.00 on regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


today while offer lasts. 


LIN YUTANG—THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. 
Fabulous compendium of Chinese pleasures, wit, and 
wisdom through 2500 years. List Price $6.00 
HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Montagu. What science 
has learned about human reproduction and human 
evolution. List Price $5.00 
THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James G. Frazer. 
Ed. by Theodor H. Gaster. Completely revised in the 
light of new anthropological discoveries. 


List Price $8.50 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today’s 


realities. Combined List Price $7.00 








GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul 
“A great book... one 


of the most important to have 


Goodman. 


appeared in America in a dec- 
ade. A major breakthrough in 
social criticism.’’—Norman Pod- 
horetz, Commentary. 


List Price $4.50 

















THE LAST OF THE JUST. By 
André Schwarz-Bart. “A monu- 
mental masterpiece. Has the 
epic quality of The Wail, the 
universality of The Diary of 
Anne Frank.”’—Saturday Review. 
Winner of the Prix Goncourt. 


List Price $4.95 








CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. By Sir 
Herbert Read. From Cezanne to Pollock. 495 plates, 
100 in full color. List Price $7.50 
E HOUSE OF INTELLECT. Jacques Barzun on the 
cred Cows of American culture. List Price $5.00 


qBTHE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packard's eye-opening 


=p oration of class behavior in America. 

List Price $4.50 
THE MANDARINS. By Simone de Beauvoir. The much- 
discussed novel, winner of the Prix Goncoutt. 610 
Pages, List Price $6.00 
LIVES OF THE POETS. By Louis Untermeyer. The ia- 
tim.te lives of 133 great poets from Chaucer to Dylan 


Thomas, List Price $7.95 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ALDOUS HUXLEY. Huxley at 
his shocking best—on sex, art, psychoanalysi., nar- 
cotics. List Price $5.00 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD. By Albert W. 
Levi. The dilemma of modern man as exemplified in 
Sartre, Russell, Einstein, Dewey, Freud, Toynbee and 
Lenin. List Price $7.50 
THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michacl Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greek 


Experience. List Price $6.50 





THE LAST TEMPTATION OF 
CHRIST. By Nikos Kazantzakis, 
author of The Greek Passion 
and Zorba the Greek. “A sear- 
ing, soaring, shocking novel.” 
—Time. “‘An extraordinary work 
of art.’""—Saturday Review. 


List Price $6.00 











THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing portrait of 
the smartest people in the world. Contributors include 
Camus, Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others. 

List Price $7.50 


A Year's Subscription to PARTISAN REVIEW, Amer- 
ica’s distinguished literary magazine. 

List Price $5.50 Per Year 
WINSLOW HOMER. By Lloyd Goodrich. Definitive study 
of this great American artist. More thaa 80 reproduc- 
tions, including 16 full-color plates. 74%,” x 10”. 


List Price $4.95 


= NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW-, 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB, 

131 Varick Street, New York 15, N. Y¥ 

You may enroll me as a trial member of the 
Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books for only $2.95 


1 








3 ——_ 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be 
described to me in a Monthly Advance Bulietin and 
1 may decline any book simply by returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as 
few as four additional books (or alternates) at the 
reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept. 


NAME_____ 





ADDRESS. 


>: — ZONE STATE 

0) Please bill me at $2.95 plus shipping charge. 
0 I enclose $2.95. (Club will pay shipping.) 
GUARANTE If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SI IAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. Mut-757 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WHITE CROSS 

To the Editor: Marya Mannes’s articles 
on “The New York I Know,” particu- 
larly the last one (“The White Cross,” 
The Reporter, December 8), are won- 
derful—full of richness, warmth, and 
perception. I agree with her complaints 
about the sins committed in the name 
of progress. Thanks to her for thumb- 
ing her nose at those miles of glass 
windows containing neither privacy 
nor personality. 





BARBARA M. ARNOLD 
Poquoson, Virginia 


To the Editor: Miss Mannes writes per- 
ceptively of the changing pattern in 
Manhattan. But I am disturbed to 
notice only a casual reference to the 
people being uprooted by the new 
lock which is being given to the city. 
Miss Mannes talks of the projected 
malls and parks of the new Lincoln 
Center. The misery of the people who 
were forced to move and make way 
for Lincoln Center is yet to be told. 
Charles Noyes, outgoing president of 
the New York State Real Estate Board, 
said in his farewell speech, “We are 
making over Manhattan for the better- 
class people.” Miss Mannes says the 
new apartments are a gain primarily 
for the rich. I do not believe that Miss 
Mannes equates the “better-class peo- 
ple” with the rich as obviously as does 
Mr. Noyes. Yet Miss Mannes says 
“perhaps the change is just as well.” 
But shouldn’t she be concerned about 
the artists, the poets, and writers, with 
whom she must surely feel a greater 
rapport? Lincoln Square will house a 
handful of artists, but they will be the 
already established, because only they 
can afford Lincoln Square rentals. 
Where is the struggling artist to live 
while he is waiting to be discovered? 
Or the young professional who has 
always looked to live in New York to 
become established? From where will 
come the greatness that makes New 
York, once we no longer have apart- 
ments to offer the people who are not 
“better-class” for landlords, yet may be 
the best class for the richness of society? 
SyLviA SLATIN 
Membership Chairman 
Neighbors Rally for Housing Action 
New York City 


To the Editor: It seems to me a terrible 
waste that Marya Mannes’s fine feel for 
prose rhythms should be squandered 
on—what? A nostalgia for brownstones? 
Are the rows of brownstones any less 
standardized than the big new luxury 
apartments? Aren't all those delight- 
ful “surprises” in old brownstones 
standard for old brownstones? Does 
the fact that air conditioning requires 
closed windows transform new office 
buildings into hygienic “cages”? I won- 
der whether critics waxed sentimental 
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a hundred years ago when those darling 
eighteenth-century buildings were sacri- 
ficed to those monotonous rows of Vic- 
torian brownstones, Perhaps it’s simply 
that urban mood takes a long time to 
crystallize, and one feels melancholy at 
the symbols of its passing. 
BENNETT M. BERGER 
Department of Sociology 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


To the Editor: I am not defending Miss 
Mannes’s romantic longing for the past. 
Rather, I wish to call attention to 
her sensitivity and humaneness of ob- 
servation. Clinical fact, statistic, and 
accuracy prevail in surfeit, but our 
emotional response to her reminiscences 
is proof of Miss Mannes’s power to 
stir in us a concern for seemingly lost 
and intangible values, an experience 
denied us in the normal diet of our 
lives. We have come to respect the 
concrete and fear the abstract. 
Underlying her views about the old 
being supplanted by the new is an 
awareness of the intense if unapparent 
effect that the environment induces in 
the passerby, particularly in an urban 
environment of great complexity. It 
seems that in a land of robots we some- 
how begin to emulate them and assume 
their role, as well as suffering the loss of 
what they never had. We surround 
ourselves with efficiency at a sacrifice 
we have not yet begun to measure. 
MarTIN ENGEL 
Syracuse University 


PERILS OF THE PRESS 

To the Editor: Louis M. Lyons’s “Chain- 
Store Journalism” (The Reporter, De- 
cember 8) chews vigorously on a few 
ideas that many newspaper editors 
agree with. The formula of creating a 
newspaper by assembling the parts 
from various syndicates undoubtedly 
has passed the point of no return. I feel 
certain that the major newspapers of 
the future will concentrate more on 
individual excellence, particularly in the 
writing and the special investigation of 
economic and social trends. 

I think Mr. Lyons overstates the 
perilous situation of the press. It is 
true that some of the larger metro- 
politan newspapers have not fared well 
lately, but this has been more than 
offset by the emergence of important 
new papers. 

Nick B. Wiiu1aMs, Editor 
Los Angeles Times 


To the Editor: An exception to Louis 
M. Lyons’s perceptive indictment of the 
U.S. press may well be the community 
newspapers throughout this country. 
Neighborhood newspapers such as Chi- 
cago’s Near North News manage to be 
liberal, locally owned and edited, to 
give detailed attention to their own 
communities, and to indicate an aware- 
ness of the influence of world events on 
their own neighborhoods. 

Naturally, there are many bad com- 


munity and suburban papers, just as 
there are many bad dailies, but I think 
that by and large the more successful 
community weeklies do a good job. 
True, many fear their local advertisers’ 
reaction to good reporting, but they 
are less worried about coverage of 
national affairs. True, many use hand- 
outs shamelessly, but others have their 
own staffs and are really the only force 
that gives a community its own identity. 
In fact, I believe the community 
press is of such great value to this 
country and to the neighborhoods that 
make up the United States that I would 
not refuse to accept a grant from an 
appropriate foundation to help hire and 
train even more reporters. 
ARNIE MATANKY 
Editor and Publisher 
Near North News 
Chicago 


IN PRAISE OF VANITY 

To the Editor: After digesting, with 
some regurgitations, Elizabeth Hard- 
wick’s views on Vanity Fair (“All Is 
Vanity,” The Reporter, December 8)— 
both the magazine and the new book 
of selections from it—I looked her up 
in the front of your magazine and 
learned that she is editing the letters 
of William James. You should have left 
her up at that altitude. 

In the decade or more—1925 to 1936 
—I regularly read and sometimes sub- 
scribed to Vanity Fair, it never oc- 
curred to me that its editors were trying 
to be profound—only urbane, witty, 
entertaining, and now and then in- 
formative. 

Probably Miss Hardwick is too young 
to know at first hand the period of 
Vanity Fair's heyday—the last era in 
which one could enjoy the inconsequen- 
tial without self-consciousness. She also 
must be too young to have anything 
to be nostalgic about. But at least she 
can allow us old-timers our agreeable 
memories. 

WiLuiaM R. Breyer 
Washington, D. C. 


NOT ENOUGH BOSCH 
To the Editor: While in Detroit for 
Thanksgiving I had the delightful 
pleasure of visiting the Flemish Ar‘ 
Exhibit at the Detroit Institute of Arts 
The visit’s satisfaction was compounded 
upon my return to New York City bi 
a reading of Hilton Kramer’s sensitiv: 
review (“Strangers in Flanders,” Th 
Reporter, December 8). He has abh 
captured the element of otherworldli 
ness which makes the exhibit unique. 
Unfortunately, what interested me 
most seems to have had no direct im 
pact on Mr. Kramer. I refer to the 
Dali-like quality of Hieronymus Bosch’: 
paintings. His “Judgment Day” alon« 
would make a visit to the exhibit a 
choice tidbit. Its inclusion among s 
many other exquisite works results it 
a combined excellence difficult to rival. 
Davip KELLER 
New York 
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MATHEMATICS AND 
PLAUSIBLE REASONING. 
2 vols. by George Polya— 
Induction and Analogy in 
Mathematics and Patterns 
of Plausible Inference. 
List Price $9.00 


PROBABILITY THEORY 
AND ITS APPLICATIONS, 
by William Feller. 

List Price $10.75 


LOGIC MACHINES AND 
DIAGRAMS, by Martin 
Gardner. List Price $5.00 


ELECTRONS, WAVES AND 
MESSAGES, by John R. 
Pierce. List Price $5.00 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROC- 
ESSING, by Roger Nett and 
Stanley A. Hetzler 

List Price $6.78 


SPACE BIOLOGY, by 
James S. Hanrahan and 
David Bushnell. The hu- 
man factors in oo flight. 

List Price $6.00 


THE LOGIC OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY, by Karl R. 
Popper. List Price $7.50 


| MATHEMATICS AND THE 


PHYSICAL WORLD, by 
Morrie Kline. 


List Price $6.00 


| ee THE SERIOUS, the important and 
the enduring in scientific literature, 
readers interested in keeping up with 
contemporary developments have 
turned in increasing numbers to The 
Library of Science. Now in its fifth 
year, The Library of Science counts 
as members over 50,000 scientists, 
educators and related professionals. 
The 37 works listed here exemplify 
the depth, scope and quality of the 
volumes offered each month at sub- 
stantial savings to members of The 
From arche- 
ology to zoology, from the behavior 
of the electron to the functioning of 


Library of Science. 








The Library of Science, sr 
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The Library of Science 


invites you 
to choose any three 


iG ge 


of these enduring 
scientific works 
at only $1 each 
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ax 


An expanding world of knowledge, presented by leading scientific discoverers and thinkers 


—37 fine volumes currently available to members 


HARLOW SHAPLEY: 
SOURCE BOOK IN AS- 
TRONOMY. From 1900 to 
the fifties — with 62 illus- 
trations. List Price $10.00 


FOSSIL MEN, by Marcellin 
Boule and Henri V. Vallois. 
List Price $9.50 


PETER B. MEDAWAR: THE 
FUTURE OF MAN arid THE 
Somaea OF THE IN- 

VIDUAL, two volumes 
= the 1960 Nobel Prize 
Winner. Lust Price $7.00 


MATTER, EARTH AND 
SKY, by George Gamow. 
LisT Price $10.00 





terms. 


MATHEMATICS DICTIONARY, by 
Glenn and Robert C. James. Definitions 
of over 7,000 mathematical terms, con- 
cepts and relationships, with 423 in- 
tegral tables, over 400 mathematical 
symbols, differentiation formulas, and 
A 72-page four-language index of basic 


List Price $15.00 








EVOLUTION OF GENETIC 
SYSTEMS, by C. D. Darl- 
ington, List Price $5.50 


PRINCIPLES OF GEO- 
CHEMISTRY, by Brian 
Masen. Second edition, 
newly revised and. en- 
larged. Lust Price $8.50 


GEORGE SARTON’S sec- 
ond volume of A History 
of Science. 

List Price $11.00 


SIR JAMES G. FRAZER'S 
NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. 
One-volume abridgment, 
ed. by Theodor H. Gaster. 

List Price $8.50 
STRANGE WORLD OF THE 
MOON, by V. A. Firsoff. 

List Price $6.00 








JURTH AVEN 


A STUDY OF THINKING, 
by Jerome S. Bruner. 
List Price $6.00 


RIVERS IN THE DESERT, 
by Nelson Glueck. Archeo- 
logical explorations in the 
Negev. List Price $6.50 


GAMES AND DECISIONS: 
An Introduction to Game 
Theory, by R. - Luce 
and Howard Raiff 

List PRICE $8.75 


THEORIES OF LEARNING, 
by Ernest A. Hilgard. 
List Price $5.50 


THE TREE OF CULTURE, by 
Ralph Linton. 
List Price $7.50 


the living cell, from the inner struc- 
ture of the earth to the limitless 
reaches of space—Library of Science 
Selections range over the entire uni- 
verse of scientific knowledge. 

To start your membership, choose 
any three of these fine books at only 
$1.00 each. Thereafter, as a member, 
you need take as few as four more 
Selections during the next 12 months 
from the more than 75 available to 
you at reduced Member’s Prices. 
These, together with the free Bonus 
Books which you yourself choose 
after every fourth Selection, insure 
you savings that total over 40%. 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y 









PHYSICAL THEORY OF 
NEUTRON CHAIN REAC- 
TORS, by Alvin M. Wein- 
berg and E. P. Wigner. 
“First authoritative and 
unified account of modern 
reactor theory.” Robert A. 
Charpie. List Price $15.00 


SIGMUND FREUD: The In- 
terpretation of Dreams. 
The only complete English 
translation. 

List Price $7.50 


CHARLES DARWIN: Life 
and Letters. Two volumes, 
boxed, — ae his son, 
Francis Darw 


List "PRICE $10.00 


THIS SCULPTURED EARTH, 
by John A. Shimer. Geo- 
logical forces and land- 
scape, 105 illustrations. 
List Price $7.50 


FALLOUT: 

a study of superbombs, 

strontium 90 and sur- 

vival, ed. by J. M. Fowler. 
List Price $5.50 


WORDS AND THINGS, by 
Roger Brown. The psychol- 
ogy of language and the 
nature of meaning. 

List Price $6.75 


CONCEPTS OF SPACE and 
CONCEPTS OF FORCE. Two 
volumes by Max Jammer. 

List Price $9.25 






Ww. € LE GROS CLARK: 
THE ANTECEDENTS OF 
MAN. The modern classic, 
wholly revised, on the 
evolution of the primates. 

List Price $6.00 


MODERN ASPECT OF 
MATHEMATICS, by Luci- 
enne Felix. The Bourbaki 
revolution in mathematics. 

List Price $5.00 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
BOOKS, Second Series. 
Five paperbound volumes, 
boxed, by the editors of 
the Scientific American. 
List Price $7.25 


WILLY LEY: Rockets, Mis- 
siles and Space Travel. 
3rd revised edition. 

List Price $6.75 


THEORIES OF THE UNI- 
VERSE, by Milton K. 
Munitz. From primitive 
myth to modern astronomy, 
physics and mathematics. 

List Price $6.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
SCIENTIFIC IDEAS, by Chas. 
Singer. List Price $8.00 


TACTICS OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH, by Murray 
Sidman. LsT Price $7.50 


Up to $41.00 worth of books for only $3.00 
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every four Selections. 


SELECTIONS 


The Library of Science, dept. 1-81 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member and send me at once the 
three Selections indicated below, for which you will bill 
me only $3.00 (plus postage). 
take as few as four more Selections during the next 12 
months, from the more than 75 works available to me 
at reduced Member's Prices. I understand that I will 
receive a free bonus book of my own choosing after 


As a member, I need 
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The Trial of France 


Once more the hero has spoken. In 
our day, there is no surfeit of heroes, 
and if the word is used at all, it’s 
mostly with an ironical twist. We 
hasten, therefore, to add that we are 
talking about Charles de Gaulle, the 
only statesman on the active list who 
in our opinion can truly be called a 
hero. He recently addressed the men 
and women of France in the first of 
three pre-referendum speeches on 
peace in Algeria. Of all the difficult 
goals he has assigned to himself, this 
one is the hardest: to stop the civil 
war in Algeria while preventing civil 
war in France. 

Ever since it began, .the war in 
Algeria has been a conflict among 
Algerians, divided by race and re- 
ligion and political beliefs, while as 
usual most of the humble people, 
irrespective of race or religion, were 
not particularly bothered by political 
beliefs. The conflict has been largely 
fought by different factions and 
groups of interests in order to cow or 
persuade those large masses of the 
unconcerned—those who usually pay 
the price for all conflicts fought over 
them. 

It has been a brutal war, and 
France came very close to losing its 
soul in it. Then the accidents of the 
war itself brought de Gaulle back 
to power. Now he is trying to bring 
peace—civil peace—both to Algeria 
and to his own country. He has been 
proceeding slowly but firmly, taking 
appalling personal risks. He is fol- 
lowing a path all his own that makes 
even more difficult the attainment of 
his goal. 

He wants the Algerian people to 
be consulted on the alternatives that 
are facing them: total independence 
from France or free association with 
France. He is willing—as he has been 
for quite some time and as he has 
restated most emphatically now—to 
negotiate with the leaders of the 
F.L.N. on how and when the Al- 
gerian people ought to be consulted. 
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But he still insists that the F.L.N. 
is not the Algerian nation—at least 
not until it has received a definite 
*mandate from the Algerian electorate 
in honest elections. 


ly 1s rather strange to hear this 
man whom those of little faith or 
little knowledge have called a fascist 
dictator insisting over and over again 
that the basic decisions affecting the 
people's lives must be made by the 
people themselves. This professional 
soldier believes that the last word 
belongs to the ballot. He happens to 


THE PAMPERED 


“The television set, the movies and 
the myriad conveniences and dis- 
tractions of modern life all lure our 
young people away from the strenu- 
ous physical activity which is the 
basis of fitness in youth and in later 
life."—John F. Kennedy in Sports 
Illustrated. 


Junior needs the car tonight 

(His date’s a mile away). 

Sister’s staying home from school 
(It’s going to snow today). 


Billy’s sprawling by the set, 
Shirley’s by the phone, 
Eddie’s on his second Coke, 
Jean, her second cone. 


Soft and white the daily bread, 
Crustless for our youth, 
Gooey-smooth the caramel 

For the tender tooth. 


Sheltered from the elements, 
Shielded from the air, 
Watch them palely loitering 
On sofa, bed, and chair. 


Children of a way of life, 
American, unique, 
Where Comfort is bequeathing them 
The freedom to be weak. 

—SEc 


be at the same time a product of the 
French Revolution and a close stu- 
dent of the greatest revolution of our 
days: the revolution that is eliminat- 
ing the use of force from the means 
that can bring about international 
changes. For the day is coming closer 


.and closer when even a minor skir- 


mish in a remote part of the world 
would lead to a total war. 

Charles de Gaulle is now engaged 
in defining the conditions under 
which the Algerians must be con- 
sulted. He tells them the realities 
they must face. He is not giving in to 
the F.L.N. but wants to see the 
F.L.N. transformed from a military 
and terroristic into a political force. 

Will he succeed? The Russians 
have started shipping weapons to 
the F.L.N. rebels. At the U.N. the 
Soviet delegation is the most passion- 
ate advocate of every nationalist 
movement—outside the Soviet orbit, 
of course. The head of the delega- 
tion, Ambassador Zorin, knows a 
great deal about national independ- 
ence in other countries, for he was 
in charge of strangling Czechoslo- 
vakian democracy in 1948. On his 
side during the recent debates on the 
Congo and on decolonization “forth- 
with,” there has invariably been that 
latter-day Mephistopheles, that little 
brother of the Communist earth- 
quakes, Krishna Menon. 

Charles de Gaulle has never been 
known as a devoted believer in the 
U.N. Yet if he succeeds, if an “Al- 
gérie Algérienne” comes into exist- 
ence as a humane, really free nation 
—then Charles de Gaulle will have 
done more for the cause of peace 
and for the U.N. itself than any other 
man we can think of. 


The New Cabinet 


Surely there must have been more 
comfortable ways to unveil a cabinet 
than by the hectic press conferences 
alternating between the frozen stoop 
in Georgetown and the sun-drenched 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Masi is for hearing more than seeing—and yet last year over 35 mil- 
lion people filled the nation’s concert halls to see as well as hear the ex- 
citement of baton, bow, trumpet, and cymbal. And these and other 
millions turn their living rooms into concert halls, through television. 


In January, television will add the immediacy of sight to sound for 
such notable events as the world premiére of Leonard Kastle’s opera, 
“Deseret”. . .“‘Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic’... 
“Music for a New Year’s Night’’. . . and “The Gershwin Years” produced 
by Leland Hayward. 

Today, television extends our senses across town and to the ends of the 
earth, through the pages of news and the pages of history—in all the 
lively arts, in science, government, community affairs, and sports. Its 
chief influence is a paradox: While television is the primary medium of 
mass entertainment, ét is also the most powerful force for voluntary education 
n American society today. 

We invite you to check your local television schedules for such pro- 
grams as those listed here. 


TELEVISION INFORMATION OFFICE 
666 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














In January 


SOME PROGRAMS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


(Times indicated are Eastern Standard Time) 


“Deseret” 

World premiére of Leonard Kastle’s 
opera—the story of Brigham Young. 
Sunday, January 1 (3-5 PM) 


“Music for a New Year's Night” 
A musical revue to usher in 1961 
Sunday, January 1 (10:30-11 PM) 


“Tournament of Roses Parade” 
Annual spectacle of flower-made floats 
precedes the Rose Bow! Football Game 
trom Pasadena, California. 
Monday, January 2 

(11:30 AM-1:45 PM) 


“Ordeal of the Single Girl” 

A study of the problems facing the un- 
married woman in today’s society. 
Thursday, January 5 (4-5 PM) 


“Overtures and Preludes” 

Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic in the first of this season's 
concerts for young people. 

Sunday, January 8 (4-5 PM) 


“Tribute to a Patriot” 

An examination of the life and career 
of President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Tuesday, January 10 (10-11 PM 


“The Invincible Dude” 

A dramatization of the crucial early 
years in the career of Theodore Roosevelt 
Friday, January 13 (9-10 PM) 


“The Gershwin Years” 

A chronicle of life in the ‘20s and ‘30s 
told against a background of George 
Gershwin'’s music 

Sunday, January 15 (8-9:30 PM) 


“Prisoner of Zenda” 

Christopher Plummer stars in this classic 
tale of adventure and intrigue 
Wednesday, January 18 (8:30-10 PM 


“Inaugural Day Highlights” 

The Presidential Inauguration, the In 
augural Parade, and Inaugural Ball will 
be broadcast by al! three networks, 
Friday, January 20 (from 11 AM 


“leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic” 
Sunday, January 22 (4-5:30 PM 


“The Red and the Black” 

A study of the influence of communist 
on new countries of Afric 

Sunday, January 22 (9:30-10:30 PM) 
** Meet the Professor” 

Premiére of new series focusing on out- 
standing members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Sunday, January 29 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED PROGRAMS 


Issues and Answers 
Meet the Press 
Roundup USA 
The Twentieth Century 
Winston Churchill 
The Valiant Years 
Mondays: Face the Nation 
Tuesdays: Expedition! 
Thursdays: Person to Person 
Fridays Eyewitness to History 
Saturdays: The Nation's Future 
Mon-Fri: Continental Classroom 
Road to Reality 


Sundays: 


NOTE: Times, programs, titles and casts are 
subject to change. Consult local papers for time 
and programming details. 














“Most significant .. [Kahn] is 
neither too frightened by the con- 
sequences, nor too insensitive to 
the destructive powers involved, 
to think rationally.”—L. R. HAF- 
STAD, formerly Executive Secre- 
tary of Research and Develop- 
ment Board, Defense Department; 
currently Vice President and Di- 
rector of the research staff, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. $10.00 


4 Princeton University Press 
. Princeton, New Jersey 








WILSON : 


The Struggle for 
Neutrality, 1914-1915 
By Arthur S. Link 


Critics have called the two pre- 
vious volumes in this life of 
Woodrow Wilson “a model of 
political biography” (Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr.), and “a capital 
piece of work, critical and judi- 


cious” (Henry Steele Com- 
mager). In this third volume, 
Mr. Link depicts the months of 
struggle in which Wilson, seen 
here in a moce humanized light, 
labored patiently to avoid Amer- 
ican entanglement in Europe's 
war. Illus. $10.00 








1959, and with this issue we esti- 
mate it has risen to over 160,000. 

How this growing audience is 
made up, again | can only guess, 
but | have the feeling that those who 
read The Reporter have an affinity 
with those who write for it: ruminat- 
ing imals—people who are not 
satisfied with the news of the day as 
it is poured out by the means of com- 
munication, people who like to go 
over once more those events which 
may prove to be most significant. 

But why should | try to define my 
readers while | am addressing them? 
Surely there must be some resem- 
blance among them, some bond of 
congeniality. The fact that the audi- 
ence is increasing must be as hearten- 
ing to them as it is to me. | hasten 
to add that | do not assume for a 
moment that The Reporter's reader- 
ship is of one mind. Indeed, | am 
greatly pleased whenever | hear that 
what | publish or write makes some- 
one angry, but makes him think. | 
don’t mind if people agree with me; 
but this kind of disagreement |! 
cherish. 

Perhaps The Reporter's readers 
would like to know about the geo- 
graphical distribution of our circula- 
tion. It is thoroughly nation-wide, with 
a heavy concentration on the East 
and on the West Coasts. To me at 
least, it is still a puzzling affair. For 
instance, we are doing well in such 
metropolitan areas as San Francisco 
and Seattle, and not so well in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. We are 
doing well, as is natural, in regions 
where the local press is not particu- 
larly informative. But we are doing 
best of all in that city which is proba- 
bly subjected to the largest concen- 
tration of information from all media 
and has the largest percentage of 
well-informed people and of pur- 
veyors of information: | mean, of 





from other countries, and | am par- 
ticularly proud of it, for | happen to 
be an American by choice and not by 
birth. At that time, we fought hard. 
It was not fashionoble then to be a 
Reporter reader. Yet it was during 
those years that a growing number 
of Americans found in The Reporter 
their magazine. 

At the end of 1960, everything is 
so different that | feel somewhat nos- 
talgic. We now have an administra- 
tion that will start working this 
month in Washington in which most 
of the men at the top are familiar 
with The Reporter. Some of them 
have written for us: first of all, 
President Kennedy, a man who likes 
reading and thinking. He may even 
find the time to look at what we 
write. It’s all a big change. During 
the last eight years, in commenting 
and reporting on the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, we have leaned over 
backward in the effort to be helpful 
whenever we had a chance. But we 
were given few chances. 

Among the subscribers who have 
been, as far as we know, satisfied 
with our work are a number of mem- 
bers of the cabinet, like Robert S. 
McNamara, Dean Rusk, Stewart Udall. 
The danger that with so many 
friends and readers in high position 
we might get stuffy is, to say the 
least, remote. Our usefulness to the 
administration is in direct relation to 
our independence of it. 

The Reporter will never have what 
is called a mass audience, for both 
its readers and its writers are men 
and women who feel responsible 
toward the masses, and therefore, 
when they have to, act according to 
their conscience. Yet there are many 
more such men and women than could 
ever be expected, and their number 
is growing. 

—MAX ASCOLI 
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patio in Palm Beach. But the com- 
pulsive needs of publicity must be 
met and the President-elect served 
the press its daily portion, prolong- 
ing the excitement by saving the 
biggest news for the last. Several 
things became quite clear as Mr. 
Kennedy went through the process of 
picking his—pardon the expression— 
‘team.” Far from being overly bur- 
lened with campaign commitments, 
he seems to have faced the task free 
of obligations and even of very much 
premeditation. 

It has been a solitary process. Dur- 
ing this selection period Kennedy 
reportedly spent long hours, unat- 
tended except by two secretaries, 
interviewing the succession of callers 
and conducting telephone conversa- 


tions throughout the country. As the 
misleading speculation by the re- 
porters covering him indicated, not 
even brother Bobby was entirely 
privy to what was going on in Brother 
Jack’s mind. In retrospect, it is re- 
markable how the President-elect 
managed to by-pass certain “ob- 
vious” choices and to settle on others 
who were less well known even to 
him. At least three of his future 
closest associates—Budget Director 
David Bell and Secretaries-designate 
Dean Rusk and Robert S$. McNamara 
—Mr. Kennedy had never even met 
before. 

We note this fact favorably, for 
it indicates an important virtue in 
a President. He must be able to move 
bevond the immediate coterie that 


crowds around him and seek talent 
and advice wherever these essential 
qualities are to be found. 

All things considered, it is a first- 
rate starting cabinet, particularly in 
its principal members—Rusk, Mc- 
Namara, and Dillon. Arthur Gold- 
berg as Secretary of Labor and 
Stewart Udall as Secretary of the In- 
terior were brilliant choices. Our 
chief qualms arise over the new At- 
torney General, Robert F. Kennedy— 
and not because he is the President's 
brother. To mention only one reason, 
the job of conducting a mopping-up 
action in the civil-rights field during 
these coming vears might have been 
better entrusted to a more mature 
and proven statesman at the head of 
the Justice Department. 
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A EAR <oxime IN EURODE GIVES YOU A 
CHOICE OF FUN 
DBE ESO 
CHOICE OF CARS + 


AUSTIN HEALEY ‘3000° 


(your hometown BMC dealer 
has a sample of the fun to come) 


Start adding to the pleasure of your European 
trip right in your own hometown. Let your 
BMC dealer tell you about the wonderful se- 
lection of economical BMC cars . . . sports 
roadsters and coupes, sedans, convertibles, 
station wagons. He can arrange a test drive in 
the one of your choosing. Then buy your 
car from him, for delivery to you upon arrival 
in Europe. You'll not only enjoy your freedom 
to tour as you please but—even after paying 
freight, duty and insurance to bring your 
car home—you'll still save as much as 
$100 to $500. And think of the fun-driv- 





ing you'll enjoy in Europe and back here at 
home for years to come. Choose from BMC’s 
Austin, Austin Healey, MG, Magnette and 
Morris models. 


Typical BMC prices—delivered in London: 
Austin and Morris ‘850° Sedans $1064 + Morris 
‘1000’ Sedan $1241 + Austin Healey 
‘Sprite’ Sports Roadster $1364 + Morris ‘1000° 
Station Wagon $1396 + MGA ‘1600° Sports 
Roadster $1915 + MG ‘Magnette’ 
Sedan $2053 + Austin Healey ‘3000’ 
Sports Roadster $2368. 








For free literature, European mileage maps, road marker information and the name of your nearest BMC dealer write— 
HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, 


Dept. R-1, 27 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y., U.S. representatives for The British Motor Corporation, Ltd. 


A Talk with ‘der 


BONN 
a | LIKE, at times, to hear the An- 
cient’s word,” quipped the secre- 
tary as we entered Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s study. It was a 
quote from Faust, so obviously appro- 
priate that I wondered how often the 
secretary had used it. Inside the 
study I noticed three pictures on a 
tall, narrow buffet: on the right a 
signed photograph of Pope John 
XXIII; on the left a signed photo- 
graph of the same size of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; in = the middle—hall 
again as large—a signed photograph 
of John Foster Dulles. 
Der Alte stepped out trom be- 
hind his desk at the lar end of the 
room, took a_ few 
stopped and = smiled appraisingly. 
apart and arms folded, he 
seemed to be balancing on the balls 


steps forward, 


Legs 


of his feet. There was vigor and a 
certain jauntiness in his stance. “One 
meter ninety, one meter ninety-one,” 
he intoned, “perhaps ninety two.” 

“One ninety-one, sir,” I answered. 

“T have a son,” said the chancellor, 
“who is one meter ninety-six centi- 
meters tall.” 

“That,” I answered, “is too tall.” 

“Quite right,” he laughed, and 
waved me to a chair. 

\ few months before, Konrad Ade- 
nauer had publicly decried the lack 
of national feeling among Germans. 
I had chosen this statement as the 
theme for my interview. I asked 
what sort of national feeling the 
chancellor had found lacking—for 
the Federal Republic as such or for 
Germany as it existed in 1937, or 
what? 

He answered by expounding the 
chronicle of German catastrophe. 
The trouble began, he said, with 
Bismarck, whose fault it was that 
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there had been no healthy inner 
political development in Germany. 
Bismarck had cruelly persecuted the 
Socialists and the Catholics and had 
kept both from entering the govern- 
ment. Had he not done so there 
would have been a great Liberal 
Party in the west and a great Conser- 
vative Party in the east. And the 
Social Democratic Party would never 
have become what it was today. “Ev- 
ery state,” the chancellor summed 
up, “gets the Socialist Party it de- 
serves. 


Guilt and Geld 


He then cited the first German in- 
lation after 1918. It had all but 
destroyed the middle class, which 
was the main pillar of the state. He 
went on to emphasize the ravages of 
the inflation. This was followed by 
National Socialism, which had caused 
the greatest confusion politically and 
in the very thought processes of the 
people—not only among ardent 
Nazis, the chancellor emphasized, 
but also among fellow travelers and 
those who passively tolerated the sys- 
tem. Then came war, the collapse 
of the Third Reich, and occupation. 
Many of the nation’s teachers had 
been compromised during the Nazi 
period and preferred to keep silent. 
Likewise a great many parents were 
unwilling to speak of the period, so 
that the new generation—those from 
twenty to thirty-five or forty—did not 
stand on solid national-historical 
ground. The chancellor made _ it 
clear that for him national feeling 
was love for one’s people, not al- 
legiance to some ruling house or set 
of national boundaries. 

I mentioned the statement by for- 
mer Federal President Theodor 


Heuss to the effect that while the 


Alte’ 


theory of collective guilt was not ap- 
plicable to the German people as a 
whole, there was indeed something 
like “collective shame” that had 
arisen out of the Nazi period and 
still remained. 

The chancellor was unwilling to 
go that far. “Collective shame,” he 
said, was true and not true. Of 
course, one was ashamed of the pe- 
riod and ashamed that such a thing 
had happened in Germany. But he 
added that Germany was not the 
only country with a shameful past. 
And there were a great many things 
in Germany's past that one could be 
proud of. There were, for that mat- 
ter, people who had been in the Nazi 
Party and had remained decent and 
harmless throughout but who were 
deeply ashamed after it was all over. 
Such people, too, were loath to speak 
to their children about Germany his- 
tory. And yet it was necessary to 
inform the youth of the country 
about the period—fully and openly. 

On the subject of “collective 
shame,” the chancellor pointed out 
that there was one thing the Ger- 
mans had to realize clearly. This was 
that they were not liked abroad. He 
made it clear that he himself had no 
cause whatever for complaint in this 
regard, but that Germans were dis- 
liked abroad was a fact and one that 
he had no difficulty in understanding 
in view of what had happened. 

But why, I asked, was it necessary 
to single out German youth for in- 
struction on Nazism? Those now in 
school and in universities were either 
unborn or mere children when the 
Third Reich was crushed. 

“German youth,” he replied, “must 
learn German history in continuity.” 

He rejected out of hand the sug- 
gestion that young Germans should 
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be forced to acquaint themselves 
with the Nazi catalogue of horrors 
merely because they were German 
nd in order to prevent a sort of 
tvistic relapse. But he said that 
ecause the Germans were somewhat 
nstable as a result of the last sixty 
‘ears of their history—the empire, 
ihe Weimar Republic, National So- 
cialism, occupation and all its ac- 
companying turmoil—because they 
vere afflicted to a certain extent and 
rendered rather susceptible by de- 
\elopments extending over decades, 
it was essential to enlighten German 
outh on the full significance and 
value of freedom. 


i pe ONLY THING that is old about 
dey Alte is his eyes. They are 
bright and even twinkling—but tiny. 
it is probably the smallness of his 
eyes that make them seem so distant. 
Perhaps I was influenced by the sub- 
ject of the interview, but I got the 
impression that the chancellor was 
looking at me, with a slight wry 
smile, across the span of time he 
was dliscussing—sixty years. 

I told him it seemed to me that an 
epoch was drawing to a close in the 


Federal Republic. I wondered if he - 


agreed with me. “Do you think,” I 
asked, “that the Germans hiave final- 
ly surmounted the shock of the Sec- 
ond World War and the moral and 
psychological effects of the whole 
period? 

His answer was no and again no— 
not yet. It was also, he added gratui- 
ously, a mistake to regard the Ger- 
mans as a wealthy nation. It was 
simply not true. In this regard Ger- 
mans overestimated themselves and 
were overestimated by others. They 
vere in fact, he said, on a thin eco- 
nomic foundation. It was only that 
the difference between now and ten 
ears ago was so great that it tended 
o dazzle. But just let an economic 
everse come along, he warned, 

I had not mentioned the then 
orthcoming Anderson-Dillon visit, 
nut of course it was in the air. I ven- 
ured to put a question on the visit 
ind prospects for greater German 
varticipation in aid for underdevel- 
ped countries and also—but here 
he chancellor interrupted me. 

“Not American troop-maintenance 
osts,” he said firmly. I changed 
ground. An American business maga- 
vine had reported not long ago, I 
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said, that West Germany was the 
second greatest economic power in 
the free world. 

That, said, the chancellor, was 
arrant nonsense. What had happened 
in the last ten years was indeed 
miraculous but only in contrast with 
the absolute misery that had existed 
then. The balance-of-payments sur- 
plus was also largely a myth. In 1959 
the Germans had a trade surplus of 
four billion marks, he said, but half 
that sum was made up of payments 





received from the Americans for up- 
keep of troops in Germany. If the 
Germans were to pay U.S. Army ex- 
penses in Germany, they would have 
little if anything left. 

I later discovered that West Ger- 
many had had a trade deficit vis-a- 
vis the United States in 1959 of 1.9 
billion marks. It would have been 
considerably greater without the in- 
jection of $600 million into the Ger- 
man economy by the U.S. Army. It 
was clear that Adenauer had already 
been apprised that a fairly severe cut- 
back in American military expenses 
abroad was in the offing. But what 
bothered him most was the prospect 
of cleanly reversing the process of 
payment. 


Prosperity iiber Alles 


A key to his agitation on this point 
is a statement in Economics Minister 
Ludwig Erhard’s economic bible, 
Prosperity for All: “With general in- 
crease of prosperity,” writes Erhard, 











“economic policy most certainly 
makes a valuable contribution to the 
democratization of West Germany.” 
This is a masterpiece of understate- 
ment. Prosperity is the panacea for 
German spiritual ills, the corner- 
stone of German political structure. 
The only real guarantee of continued 
German political health is contin 
uing prosperity. The political sta- 
bility of the Germans is highly 
conditioned and encumbered by 
inhibitions that have become tradi- 
tional. There is, for example, the 
natiofal trauma of inflation. Like 
Adenauer, ‘he Germans have never 
forgotten that it was the violent in- 
Hation of the first postwar period 
that destroyed the middle class and 
paved the way for political chaos. 
The German fear of unemployment 
is almost equally obsessive, although 
there are now more jobs open than 
there are men to fill them. It was 
this state of mind and spirit that 
precipitated the postwar reconstruc- 
tion drive and determined the very 
nature of the Federal Republic, 
which has been called an “economic 
society,” while the West German 
parliament is frequently referred to 
by Germans as the “Federal Eco 
nomic Council.” 

In fact, the Federal Republic has 
achieved a remarkable fusion of po 
litical and economic interests. Ade 
nauer himself as a private person 
founded a limited-liability company 
to produce West Germany's second 
(commercial) television program. 
Similarly, the postwar reconstruction 
period, which, as Adenauet pointed 
out, is still not closed, is regarded by 
West German leaders as something 
very like a nation-wide state subsi- 
dized program of occupational ther- 
apy. The profits of the program 
have been plowed back in for main- 
tenance and expansion: directly in 
the form of government subsidies 01 
tax write-offs for investment in Ger- 
man industry, and indirectly by 
steadily increasing wages to enhance 
the buying power of the worker. The 
result is the highest standard of liv 
ing in German history and a mass 
consumer society based on the Ameri- 
can model. But the goals oi the pro- 
gram, both intermediate and ulti- 
mate, are always specifically political. 
For Adenauer and his team, the most 
important internal political aspect ol 
prosperity is that it has brought 
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about not only the creation of a ma- 
jority middle class but also, in effect, 
the bourgeoisization of the prole- 
tariat and hence destruction of the 
economic tenets of socialism. 

During our talk, the chancellor 
mentioned that a recent poll con- 
ducted by the Allenbach Institute of 
Demoscopy had ascertained that ex- 
actly half the members of the Social 
Democratic Party interviewed were 
still against any form of West Ger- 
man Army. The largest single item, 
26.7 per cent of the national budget, 
is allocated for defense. In the event 
of an economic recession, the first 
target of the Social Democratic Party 
would almost certainly be the de- 
fense budget. Adenauer’s insistence 
on the necessity for providing the 
West German Army with tactical 
atomic weapons, a measure the 
Social Democrats bitterly oppose, 
would, if realized, increase the de- 
fense budget enormously and render 
it still more susceptible to attack. 


4 pom FRONTAL ASSAULT .led by Ade- 
nauer on Germany's multitude of 
political and psychological problems, 
the insistence on due process of law, 
and the refusal to engage in a blank- 
et persecution of ex-Nazis in order 
not to split the nation by creating 
a mass of second-class citizens—all 
this has been costly and laborious. 
It has meant dealing singly with 
dinosaurs as they emerge or are dug 
up out of the mud of the Nazi past. 
The Adenauer administration chose 
the hard way to rehabilitation for 
the purpose of reinforcing the Fed- 
eral Republic’s claims as the legiti- 
mate successor of the German state. 
Perhaps even more important was 
the consideration that only by facing 
up to the past, by accepting the 
onerous inheritance of the Third 
Reich, could the historical continuity 
of the Germans as a nation be pre- 
served. This attempt, with all its 
agonies—there are government lead- 
ers in Bonn, some of them members 
of the wartime German resistance, 
who lie awake nights in restless ap- 
prehension of the effects the forth- 
coming Eichmann trial will have 
on world public opinion—has been 
made possible by the steadily flour- 
ishing West German economy. 
West German prosperity has also 
provided the best means of approach 
to solving the problem of Germany's 
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international relations. The unhos- 
tile attitude of the world toward 
German products has been triumph- 
antly attested by the success of the 
German export drive. The process of 
economic production gives play to 
generally admired traits of German 
national character such as thorough- 
ness and punctuality. The fact that 
many foreigners do not like Germans 








but do like dealing with Germans 
dovetails neatly into the German 
concept that “good trade relations 
make good neighbors.” There is no 
doubt that the success of former For- 


eign Minister Walter Hallstein’s 
doctrine in preventing diplomatic 
recognition of East Germany outside 
the Communist bloc rests largely on 
West Germany’s economic prowess 
and commercial correctness. The 
same considerations hold true for 
Germany's role in West European 
integration. The chancellor told me 
that when Robert Schuman first 
proposed the Franco-German Coal 
and Steel Community he clearly did 
so on the theory that joint control 
of German coal and steel produc- 
tion would rule out the possibility of 
future wars between the two nations. 
But the union proved to be an eco- 
nomic success, as has the European 
Economic Community as a whole. 
Adenauer regards the progress of the 
community as the best guarantee 
that Western Europe will one day 
be unified. Finally, the Germans’ 
penchant for seeking health, wealth, 
and prosperity through work is re- 
inforced by the growing realization 
that the continuing division of Ger- 
many is ultimately attributable to 
Germany's international disrepute. 


The Seamy Side 
But the cure has cost the Germans 


more than money. In the headlong 
drive for increased industrial capac- 


ity and production, West Germans 
have been forced to resort to irregu- 
lar practices. Most common of the.e 
is the investing of money from shoit- 
term loans on a long-term basis. At 
the expiration of the term, say three 
months, renewal is requested and 
continues to be requested at each ex- 
piration until the creditor’s patience 
is exhausted. The long-standing short- 
term loan is finally paid with money 
from a second short-term loan, and 
so on. 

Another practice is pledging the 
same security for various loans 
concurrently. The most serious and 


widespread of all is the bribing of 


local and federal government offi- 
cials, usually by contractors. Fusion 
of government and private interests 
in economic fields often makes it dil- 
ficult if not impossible to discern 
infringements of legality. This has 
resulted in a series of corruption 
scandals, the latest of which is West 
Berlin's so-called courts-of-justice cri- 
sis. Here the district attorney and 
other high officials of city and state 
are accused of systematically quash- 
ing bribery charges. In West Berlin 
alone as of November there were 
767 charges of bribery being pre- 
pared by the public prosecutor and 
pending. 

This is the seamy side of West 
Germany’s economic miracle. The 
excuse for such widespread malprac- 
tice offered by businessmen as well 
as many officials is that reconstruc- 
tion is the first priority in the na- 
tional emergency and that there 
simply isn’t time to observe all lega! 
niceties. Anyway, the Germans are 
far from rich. In terms of annua! 
per capita income for 1959 they 
ranked behind the British, Swiss, 
Belgians, and French. German pe! 
capita savings are similarly small. 

There is likewise a chronic shor'- 
age of liquid assets in West Germany 
because the Germans are constantl\ 
investing their own and foreigi 
capital in expanded and modernize: 
plant. The Germans are the most 
heavily taxed people in Europe. 
Twenty-four per cent of the per cap'- 
ta annual income is siphoned off into 
federal and state treasuries. Th: 
abnormality of the West Germa:: 
political situation is reflected in the 
federal budget. The largest bloci. 
of expenditures, 37.8 per cent, comes 
under the general heading of socia 
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security and includes care and main- 
tenance for war victims, returnees, 
and the never-ending stream of refu- 
gees from East Germany (an annual 
iverage of 230,000 over the last ten 
years). 

Another standard budgetary item 
is reparations to victims of Nazism, 
which amounted to 4.6 per cent 
this year. The largest single item 
in this segment is reparations to 
israel at more than 400 million 
marks per annum for an ultimate 
total of 3.45 billion marks. This 
will be paid off within the next three 
vears. More than a billion marks 
per annum, 2.8 per cent of the budg- 
et, regularly goes to finance the 
economy of West Berlin. Housing 
construction still amounts to four 
per cent of the budget; more than 
lorty per cent of all German housing 
was totally destroyed during the war, 
and there are still plenty of scars 
visible. 


The Dollar Gaffe 

the demand of the Anderson-Dillon 
mission that $600-million annual 
maintenance costs for the U.S. Army 
in Germany be paid by a fixed allo- 
cation from the German federal 
budget was ill conceived, ill advised, 
ill timed, and ill starred. 

It was ill conceived because any 
knowledge of the German economy 
and its brink-of-deficit fiscal policy 
should have forewarned that the 
money simply was not there to be 
had. 

It was ill advised because the hag- 
ridden psychology of the German 
nouveau demi-riche could not have 
adjusted to the demand even il 
material means were available to 
meet it. Erhard’s counterproposal of 
‘1.2 billion, including repayment ol 
national debts, aid to underdevel- 
oped countries, prepayment of arms 
purchase, and a five per cent increase 
in the contribution to NATO, was 
neatly cut to the new German cloth: 
It involved the transfer of credits 
lrom foreign-exchange surplus and 
payment from funds that were al- 
ready allocated for the same general 
purpose. 

The Anderson-Dillon demand was 
ill timed for many reasons: notably 
because it came when Adenauer was 
just beginning to gird for next year’s 
national election and his acquies- 
cence would have played directly 
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into the hands of still nationalist- 
minded Social Democrats, and_be- 
cause it was bound to provoke a 
counterdemand for compensation on 
German property in the United 
States confiscated by the U.S. gov- 
ernment during the war. The reason 
for German insistence on indemnity, 
Erhard told me, was purely psycho- 
logical. While the federal govern- 
ment tries to persuade its citizens to 
invest in underdeveloped countries, 
the cautious Teuton asks: “What 
guarantee is there for German money 
invested in, India if even the 
United States refuses to protect our 
investments?” American reluctance 
to make compensation in an amount 
acceptable to the Germans is likewise 
psychological. Congress would have 
to appropriate money from public 
funds, a move that American public 
opinion would hardly accept. Erhard 
has thus suggested withholding $200 
million from repayment of the $800- 
million German debt to the United 
States to compensate prewar German 
investors at almost two-thirds the 
value of their lost holdings. This 
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would keep the issue out of Con- 
gress and unexposed to the American 
public. 

Finally, the Anderson-Dillon mis- 
sion was ill starred because the quack 
of the American lame duck is heard 
more loudly in West Germany than 
anywhere else. Erhard, whom I saw 
after the Anderson-Dillon visit, em- 
phasized German determination to 
help save the dollar. “The American 
dollar,” he said, “is the sun around 
which all currencies of the world 





orbit. If that sun were ever to slip 
from its fixed position, there would 
result a most incredible mess.’”’ There 
was no question whatever, according 
to Erhard, that West Germany would 
do its part and more to shore up the 
dollar. It was merely a question of 
method, and a mode of contribution 
could certainly be worked out to 
mutual satisfaction. Specifically, how- 
ever, Erhard was more interested in 
the identity of the new Secretary 
of the Treasury and his fiscal policy 
than in anything else. The only 
danger he could see, he said, was the 
possibility that the United States 
might revert to protectionism in its 
trade relations. 


su ARLY, at the time of our talk, 
Adenauer was mainly interested 
in John F. Kennedy's choice fon 
Secretary of State and in the new 
American foreign policy in Europe. 
In his opinion, the chancellor said, 
the great prerequisite for dealing 
with the Russians was western unity. 
“And where,” he asked impassioned 
ly, “is western unity now? Where is 
it?” Quite apart from de Gaulle’s 
intransigent go-it-alone-in-grandeu 
policy in NATO and European inte 
gration, France was in the agony ol 
Algeria, the outcome of which no 
one could foresee. As for the summit, 
Adenauer hoped that it would be 
well prepared, not only among the 
western allies but also with the Rus 
sians. Careful, thoroughgoing prepa 
ration for the summit had always 
been the guiding idea of John Foster 
Dulles. But the attempted Paris sum- 
mit meeting had not even been pre 
pared among the western allies—it 
had been lamentable. 

I asked the chancellor for his im 
pressions of Kennedy. 

“Kennedy sent me a telegram,” he 
answered, “and I was delighted with 
it.” (The contents of Kennedy’s tele- 
gram to Adenauer, which came in 
answer to the chancellor’s congratu- 
lations on the election, have never 
been released to the public.) 

“And Kennedy's language in his 
Berlin statement?” TIT ventured. “Tt 
is verv determined,” answered the 
chancellor. “Tt is more determined,” 
I said, “than anything I have heard.” 
“Yes,” said the chancellor, looking 
for a long moment out the window, 
“it is rather reminiscent of the lan- 
guage of Dulles.” 
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The Strategy of a Sit-In 


C. ERIC 


ATLANTA 
I’ no wool-hat politicians from the 
rural counties are loitering about 
with their ears cocked for subversive 
conversation, both Negro and white 
natives are apt to boast that Atlanta 
is “the New York of the So vm 
One morning last March, phisti- 
cated Atlanta was rudely jarred by 
the realization that it was like New 
York in ways it had never particular- 
ly noticed before: its Negro minority 
was not at all timid about expressing 
its dissatisfaction and demanding ac- 
tion in no uncertain terms. In fact, 
there in the morning Atlanta Con- 
stitution was a full-page advertise- 
ment entitled “An Appeal for Hu- 
man Rights,” and the list of rights the 
Negroes said they wanted ranged all 
the way from the right of attending 
the public schools of Georgia on a 
nonsegregated basis to being ad- 
mitted to hospitals, concerts, and 
restaurants on the same basis as any- 
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body else. The home-bound com- 
muters got the same message in a 
full-page advertisement in the eve- 
ning Journal, which, according to its 
masthead, “Covers Dixie Like the 
Dew.” 

The advertisement, signed by six 
Negro students representing the six 
Negro colleges in Atlanta, said in 
part: 

“We, the students of the six affili- 
ated institutions forming the Atlanta 
University Center—Clark, Morehouse, 
Morris Brown and Spelman colleges, 
Atlanta University and the Inter- 
denominational Theological Center 
—have joined our hearts, minds and 
bodies in the cause of gaining those 
rights which are inherently ours as 
members of the human race and as 
citizens of the United States .. . 

“We do not intend to wait placidly 
for those rights which are already 
legally and morally ours. . . . Today’s 
youth will not sit by submissively, 


while being denied all rights, priv- 
ileges, and joys of life... . 

“We must say in all candor that 
we plan to use every legal and non 
violent means at our disposal to se- 
cure full citizenship rights as mem 
bers of this great Democracy. . . .’ 


a REACTION in Atlanta, a city 
known for its more or less amica 
ble race relations, was swift and 
vigorous. In the white community 
there was genuine amazement ove 
the dissatisfaction of the Negro stu 
dents. After all, in Atlanta many 
Negroes own expensive homes, run 
substantial businesses, and_ practice 
the professions with a high degree 
of respect in the community at large. 

Predictably, white reaction polar- 
ized along urban-rural political lines. 
Mayor William B. Hartsfield, whose 
qualifications as a hardheaded South- 
ern liberal are rated high by many 
of the most militant advocates ol 
Negro rights, praised the state- 
ment and said that it “performs the 
constructive service of letting the 
white community know what others 
are thinking.” 

But a few blocks away in the state 
capitol, Governor Ernest Vandivet 
denounced the student appeal as a 
“left-wing statement . . . calculated 
to breed dissatisfaction, discontent, 
discord and evil.” The Georgia gov- 
ernor had been elected on a_plat- 
form of total segregation by a pre- 
dominantly rural electorate voting 
under Georgia’s so-called county-unit 
system. Under the county-unit rules, 
a vote cast by a semi-literate share. 
cropper in rural Echols County (with 
a population of 2,494) has ninety- 
odd times the value of a vote cast 
by an Emory University professor 
voting in Atlanta, which has a metro- 
politan population of more than one 
million. The governor did go so far 
as to admit that the appeal for hu- 
man rights was “skillfully prepared” 
—so well prepared in fact, that “Ob- 
viously, it was not written by stu- 
dents.”” According to Governor Van- 
diver, “It did not sound like it was 
prepared in any Georgia school or 
college.” (The italics are mine but 
the grammar is his.) 

The governor could have been 
more generous in his estimate of the 
quality of education in Georgia. 
As far as Negroes are concerned, 
Atlanta, with six private and church- 
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related institutions of higher learn- 


ing, has long been a unique educa- 
tional center. It is estimated that 
at least ten per cent of all Negro 
Ph.D.s in America received their 
undergraduate training in Atlanta. 
And the students of the Atlanta 
University Center were soon to ex- 
hibit a remarkable degree of skill 
at dramatizing their determination 
to have the rights to which they 
feel entitled. 


First Skirmishes 


The sit-in movement in Atlanta was 
born in a corner drugstore opposite 
the Atlanta University Center, when 
a handful of students from the sev- 
eral Negro colleges found themselves 
discussing the sit-ins already in prog- 
ress in North Carolina and 
where. A mass meeting at Atlanta 
University early last March re- 
sulted in the formation olf a Com- 
mittee on Appeal for Human Rights, 
which several days later drew up the 
statement enumerating their griev- 
ances and calling upon “all people 
in authority . all leaders in Civic 
life .. . and all people of goodwill 
to assert themselves and abolish these 
injustices.” 

To test the receptiveness ol white 
\tlantans to the attempted desegre- 
gation of public and semi-public 
facilities, the students sought to at 
tend a musical at the city auditorium 
with tickets for orchestra seats or- 
dered in advance; and they “sat in” 
for service at a lunch counter at 
Rich’s, the largest department store 
in the Southeast. At the municipal 
auditorium they were permitted to 
occupy the seats for which they held 
tickets, but the section in which they 
sat was promptly designated a Negro 
section by the management, and seat- 
ing continued on a de facto segre- 
gated basis. At Rich’s the students 
were served on March 3 and 4, but 
thereafter, and without prior notice, 
they were refused. The Appeal fo 
Human Rights followed, but neithe 
the newspaper advertisements nor at- 
tempts at negotiation with Rich's 
and the other major downtown stores 
produced results. 

At Rich’s—which stretches almost 
a full block on either side of Forsyth 
Street—one can buy anything from 
a packet of pins to a passage to Paris. 
It is generally assumed that from 
seventy to ninety per cent of the 


else- 
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Negroes in Atlanta’s business and 
professional class have maintained 
accounts there. When no satisfactory 
agreement could be reached with the 
management of the store, the stu- 
dents threw picket lines in front of 
it and urged all Negroes to cancel 
their accounts and practice “selec- 
tive purchasing’’—that is, to spend 
their money somewhere else. This 
was to be the first in a series of skir- 
mishes with the giant store, a kind ol 
field maneuver in preparation for an 
all-out campaign in the fall. 


By the time the colleges were 


closed for summer vacation, the stu- 
dent movement had taken on some 
of the aspects of a permanent organi- 
The Committee on 


vation. 


\ppeal 





lor Human Rights had developed 
into a kind ol general staft, and 
several operating committees with 
specific functions had been set up 
under its aegis. A) Student-Adult 
Liaison Committee had been estab- 
lished to interpret the student move- 
ment to the Negro community and 
to enlist its support. On this com- 
mittee were business executives, col- 
lege presidents, professors, lawyers, 
other Negro leaders, and students. 
The adult members of the liaison 
committee also served in an advisory 
capacity on request, but they were 
excluded from all student meetings 
dealing with policy and strategy. As 
one student leader has explained, 
“We preferred not to embarrass or 
otherwise discompose our adult lead- 
ers; they may have vested interests 
or personal obligations which may 
make it difficult for them to share 
directly in our deliberations, or in 


our strategy and the implementation 
of policy.” Nonetheless, the sit-ins 
got overwhelming support from 
Negro adults, both direct and indi- 
rect. For one thing, during the sum- 
mer a great many adults learned to 
get along without the convenience 
of charge accounts at the downtown 
stores. One group of businessmen 
underwrote a modest newspaper 
called the Atlanta Inquirer, edited 
by a college professor and largely 
staffed by students. 

After most of the college students 
had scattered for their 
cations, a switch in tactics directed 
the summer “field maneuvers” at 
chain grocery stores that have outlets 
in Negro neighborhoods but discrim- 
inate against Negroes in their em- 
ployment practices. Except lor “se- 
lective 


summer Va- 


purchasing,” = the — main 


campaign against the downtown 
stores was postponed until fall. 
The summei 


directed mainly 


“maneuvers” were 
at units of Colonial 
Stores and at some smaller businesses 
from. ninety 
five to one hundred per cent Negro 


patronage. When the stores refused 


located in areas with 


to negotiate with the students on the 
question of hiring Negroes above 
the level of menials, picket lines 
were organized and a selective pur- 
chasing campaign was urged upon 
Negro housewives. The chiel target, 
store near the heart of 
the Negro business district on the 
\ Northwest — Side, 
“closed lor remodeling.” 


a Colonial 
CILV's suddenly 
\ lew davs 
later it reopened with Negroes up- 
graded in three departments. Shortly 
therealter a store in the 
Colonial chain hired a Negro cashier 
and a Negro butcher. Two smaller 
stores had either already employed 


second 


Negro salespersons or did so imme- 
diately 
policies. 


after Colonial changed its 


Logistics and Deployment 


What came to be relerred to as the 
“Fall Campaign” got under way im- 
mediately after the reopening of the 
cvuteges in mid-September. This time 
the main sit-in targets were in the 
heart of the Atlanta shopping dis 
trict. Because of its size and its al 
leged “leadership” in the mainte- 
nance of segregated facilities, Rich's 
became once again the prime objec- 
tive. Encouraged, however, by the 
fact that in the seven months since 
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the sit-ins had begun in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 112 Southern cities 
had desegregated lunch counters. 
The students added Davison-Paxon, 
the second largest store in Atlanta, 
as well as drug chains such as Lane- 
Rexall and Walgreen and the dime 
and variety stores, including Wool- 
worth, Kress, W. T. Grant, Mc- 
Crory, Newberry, and H. L. Green. 
Accommodations were requested at 
all facilities—lunch counters, rest 
rooms, and in the case of the depart- 
ment stores, restaurants and dining 
rooms. 

The stores refused to negotiate 
with the students, and beginning on 
October 19 a succession of sit-ins 
harassed the downtown merchants 
and brought out scores of extra po- 
lice and plainclothes detectives. By 
Friday, October 21, hundreds of stu- 
dents had launched attacks in co- 
ordinated waves. Service to anyone 
at eating facilities in the stores in 
volved had all but ended, and sixty- 
one students, one white heckler, and 
Dr. Martin Luther King were all in 
jail. Under a truce called by Mayor 
Hartsfield everyone was out of jail 
by Sunday morning except Dr. King. 
Negotiations between the merchants 
and the Students-Adult Liaison Com- 
mittee were promised on the initia- 
tive of the mayor. When the truce 
ended thirty days later, no progress 
had been made in settling the im- 
passe, and on November 25, the all- 
out attack was resumed. By mid- 
December, Christmas buying was 
down sixteen per cent—almost $10 
million below normal. 


a the Atlanta police and the 
merchants have been baffled by 
the students’ apparent ability to ap- 
pear out of nowhere armed with 
picket signs, and by the high degree 
of co-ordination with which simul- 
taneous attacks were mounted 
against several stores at once. Even 
members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
dressed in full regalia and prepared 
to counterdemonstrate against the 
students, frequently found them- 
selves wandering around the down- 
town streets bemused—always a jump 
or two behind the sit-in students. 
The secret of their easy mobility lay 
in the organization the students had 
perfected in anticipation of an ex- 
tended siege. 
Much of the credit for the develop- 
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ment of the organizational scheme 
belongs to Lonnie King, a More- 
house student who is the recognized 
leader of the student movement in 
Atlanta, and his immediate “general 
staff."”". Policymaking is done by a 
board of about fifteen students, con- 
stituting the Committee on Appeal 
for Human Rights, which interprets 
and tries to make effective the 
wishes of the students of the six col- 
leges who are loosely joined together 
in what is known as the Atlanta Stu- 
dent Movement. The committee is 
co-chaired by Lonnie King and 
Herschelle Sullivan, a twenty-two- 
year-old senior at Spelman College. 
Its executive officer has the rather 
whimsical title of “le Commandante.” 

Le Commandante is Fred C. Ben- 
nette, a pre-theology student at 
Morris Brown College. The head- 
quarters of the movement are in the 
basement of a church near the Uni- 
versity Center, and Bennette arrives 
there promptly at seven o’clock each 
morning and goes through a stack of 





neatly typed reports covering the 
previous day’s operations. On the 
basis of these reports, the strategy 
for the day is planned. 

By eight o'clock the first con- 
tingent of volunteers for the day’s 
assignment has arrived; there may 
be anywhere between twenty-five and 
a hundred students present. There 
is a brief devotional period, which 
usually concludes with a prayer that 
the white people of Georgia and 


throughout the United States will 
learn to overcome their prejudices, 
and that the students will be re- 
strained, nonviolent, and loving in 
their attempts to establish human 
dignity in Georgia. After the devo- 
tions, the student volunteers may 
go to the church kitchen for coffee 
and doughnuts provided by various 
adult organizations. They are then 
likely to scatter about the church 
looking for places to study until they 
are summoned for duty. 
Meanwhile, le Commandante and 
his staff are in conference. Robert 
(“Tex”) Felder, Deputy Chief of 
Operations and a second-year stu- 
dent at the Interdenominational 
Theological Center, will have ar- 
rived, as will a fellow student, the 
Reverend Otis Moss, who serves as 
field commander for the committee. 
Morris J. Dillard of Morehouse and 
James Felder of Clark College, who 
serve as co-chairmen of a subcommit- 
tee on public relations, will be on 
hand, and Je Commandante will also 
expect to hear a report from a Clark 
College senior, Benjamin Brown, 
who keeps the organization’s books 
and acts as its treasurer. Telephoned 
reports from Senior Intelligence Of- 
ficer Daniel Mitchell, a Clark junior 
(already at his post downtown), will 
describe the nature of the flow of 
traffic at each potential target. 


‘All Right, Let’s Go’ 

The general staff having conclud- 
ed its deliberations, a number of 
pickets selected on the basis of their 
class schedules and the nature of the 
day’s objectives will be assembled 
and briefed by Deputy Commander 
Robert Felder. A large map dividing 
the downtown district into five areas 
is invariably consulted and an Area 
Commander is appointed for each 
operational district. Assignments fall 
into three categories: pickets (called 
by the students “picketeers”’), sit-ins, 
and a sort of flying squad called 
“sit-and-runs.” The objective of the 
sit-and-runs is simply to close lunch 
counters by putting in an appear- 
ance and requesting service. When 
the merchants discontinue service to 
all rather than serve the Negroes, the 
sit-and-runs move on to another 
target. The group designated “sit- 
ins” are prepared to contest their 
right to be served and are willing to 
go to jail if need be. Those volun- 
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teering for sit-in duty agree not to 
request bail if they are arrested. 

By now it is nine or nine-thirty, 
and transportation has arrived. Cars 
provided without charge by funeral 
homes or other businesses as well as 
by individual housewives and some 
students are waiting to be loaded. 
The Deputy Commander provides 
each driver with a driver’s orienta- 
tion sheet outlining in detail the 
route to be followed by each driver, 
and the places where each of the 
respective groups of students are to 
be let out. The Area Commanders 
are given final instructions concern- 
ing the synchronization of the attack, 
and the cars move off, following dif- 
ferent routes into the city. 

In one of the last cars to leave 
headquarters will be the Deputy 
Field Commander, who with a select- 
ed squad of “stand-bys” will be 
driven to his “field headquarters” 
on the “Ramparts,” a designation 
referring to the steps of the Post 
Office annex across the street from 
Rich’s department store. 

Meanwhile, Field Commander Otis 
Moss is checking a communications 
code with Ernest Brown, an eighteen- 
year-old Morehouse junior, or one of 
the five other licensed radio opera- 
tors who man a short-wave radio set 
up in the church nursery. When this 
has been attended to, Commander 
Moss climbs into an ancient auto- 
mobile equipped with a short-wave 
sending and receiving unit and heads 
lor the downtown shopping district. 
He is accompanied by Robert Allen, 
eighteen, a Morehouse junior major- 
ing in physics, whose job it will be 
to man the mobile radio unit. 

The students have scarcely been 
deployed before a delivery truck ar- 
rives with a crate of apples and a 
dozen loaves of bread. These are 
from a small storekeeper who wants 
to contribute to the cause. Other 
gifts of food, cigarettes, and soft 
drinks arrive during the course of 
the morning. A housewife brings in 
a half-dozen pies; an insurance exec- 
utive calls to say that he will under- 
write the cost of $115 worth of 
printing the students have contracted 
for. A small service station will give 
a hundred gallons of gasoline. All 
such gifts are recorded and notes of 
thanks are written to the donors by 
members of a subcommittee on com- 
munity support. By eleven o'clock a 
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group of churchwomen have arrived 
to prepare lunch for the students. 


a from the Field and Area 
Commanders begin to trickle 
in by radio and telephone. As the 
lunch hour nears, the volume olf re- 
ports will increase to one every two 
or three minutes. The reports are 
typed and dated and placed on the 
desk of le Commandante by a corps 
of young women who serve as “Com- 
munications Aides.” Duplicates are 
posted on the bulletin board and the 
students remaining at headquarters 
crowd around to watch the fortunes 
of their colleagues downtown. Here 
are two actual reports taken from 
the files and approved for publica- 
tion by the Security Officer: 


11/26 /60 11:05 AM 

From: Captain Lenora Tait 
To: le Commandante 

Lunch counters at Rich’s closed. 
Proceeded to alternative objec- 
tive. Counters at Woolworth’s 
also closed. Back to Rich’s for 
picket duty. Ku Klux Klan cir- 
cling Rich’s in night gowns and 
dunce caps. “Looking good!” 


From: Gwendolyn Lee 

To: le Commandante 

Sign has been torn from the 
back of one of our white pick- 
eteers. He got another sign and 
returned to the line. Morale of 
white picketeers very good. 
Known heckler, an old man in a 
gray suit, is on the scene. White 
opposition increasing. Plain- 
clothes detective made co-ordi- 
nator keep moving. All pick- 
eteers now in front of Rich’s. 


fps WHITE PICKETS referred to were 

- from Emory University, a segre- 
gated Methodist college in Atlanta. 
White students from the University 
ol Georgia have also joined the 
Negro students in the picket lines. 

Negro students have sometimes 
been kicked and beaten, and one 
student, Elroy Emory of Morris 
Brown College, has been repeatedly 
singled out for attack by a group of 
black-jacketed young white men who 
come regularly to heckle the Negro 
pickets. The Ku Klux Klan has 
mounted counterdemonstrations on 
at least two occasions, and has threat 
ened to call a white boycott against 


any store that desegregates its eating 
facilities. 

The downtown merchants and the 
Atlanta police have deplored the 
Klan’s meddling, as have the Atlanta 
newspapers. It has been the Negro 
students who have insisted that the 
Klan’s right to demonstrate ought to 
be protected. When the Klan turned 
out in force on Saturday, December 
10—red, white, and = green satin 
gowns, hoods and all—to demon- 
strate against the students and the 
newspapers, the students called a 
mass meeting for six o’clock the next 
morning “to pray for our white 
brothers of the Ku Klux Klan.” 
Nearly five thousand students and 
adults made their way to Hern- 
don Stadium before daylight, and 
stood bareheaded in a cold rain to 
be led in prayer by the Reverend 
William Holmes Borders for the 
spiritual enlightenment of the Ku 
Klux Klan. That night a bomb 
wrecked a Negro elementary school 
a few blocks from the scene of the 
early-morning prayer meeting. 


Allies and Morale 


The sit-ins continue, a somber prel- 
ude to the desegregation 
problems Atlanta will have to face 
next September. Support from adult 
Negroes is firm and consistent, and 
professional men and women have 
joined the students in the picket 
lines on “Doctors’ Day,” “Nurses’ 
Day,” and even “Prolessors’ Day.” 
In some cases the students have 
been encouraged by white clerks and 
other personnel working in the very 
stores against which the sit-ins arc 
directed. At least one sympathetic 
white woman living in Atlanta’s ex- 
clusive Buckhead section fired her 
maid when the maid admitted that 
she had crossed the picket line at 
Rich’s to buy a dress. Another white 
woman who had been watching the 
New Orleans spectacle on television 
called an official at one of the Negro 
colleges to ask that the Negroes con- 
tinue to pray that the white race be 
forgiven for its behavior toward 
Negroes and that the students be 
encouraged to continue their efforts. 
There seems little doubt that the 
efforts will be continued. The Negro 
students and their white and black 
allies are determined to keep on 
sitting in, sitting and running, and 
picketing until their battle is won. 


school 
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Capitalist Revolution in lowa 


ROBERT L. 


Signs AMANA Society, which is 
known to most Americans only 
because its name is associated with 
the freezer industry, owes its present 
success in capitalism at least in some 
measure to its past failures in com- 
munism. Now a multi-million-dollar 
corporation that operates thirty-two 
lucrative business enterprises, the 
society was originally set up by 
a group of deeply religious German 
refugees who had decided to share 
their property in common at a time 
when the open plains of nineteenth- 
century America offered room and 
isolation for such Utopian experi- 
ments. There were a number ol 
similar ventures into Christian com- 
munism in the nineteenth century, 
but Amana is certainly the most sub- 
stantial of these sects to have sur- 
vived in any form. 

Not long ago I paid a visit to the 
seven villages—Amana, Middle Ama- 
na, High Amana, East Amana, West 
\mana, South Amana, and Home- 
stead—that the society has spread 
about among twenty-five thousand 
acres of rich Iowa corn and alfalfa 
fields and timberland, to find out 
how the conversion to capitalism has 
affected Amana’s original ideals. The 
first of the villages was cut into the 
lowa River valley twenty miles south- 
west of Cedar Rapids in 1855, and 
all the others were subsequently 
spotted “two hours by oxen” apart 
and named by compass and topogra- 
phy (with the exception of Home- 
stead, a later addition). They all still 
have the appearance of the well- 
scrubbed old German towns after 
which they were modeled by the 
refugees who founded the society. 
Deep drainage ditches, dug when 
the villages first were laid out, line 
the streets, some paved, some not. 
And with the exception of a few 
contemporary houses sitting off by 
themselves, as if a bit self-conscious, 
most of the buildings are original 
one- or two-story gabled affairs of 
local timber, sandstone, and home- 
made brick. The stern German ar- 
chitectural lines show through any 
modern improvements, and there is 
a tranquillity to the place more in 
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keeping with an 1858 date I saw 
carved over one doorway arch than 
with the neon lights and signs slung 
over a few restaurants and other 
hopeful tourist spots. The Amanas 
enjoy a certain historical notoriety 
that helps draw a hundred thousand 
sightseers annually, so that at times 
the visitors outnumber the villagers, 
of whom there are approximately 
two thousand (seven hundred so- 
ciety members and their families, 
plus two hundred nonmembers). 


‘Communism by Revelation’ 

I learned that the villages have no 
elected officials (neither are there 
policemen, jails, or crime, unless one 
wants to count traffic violations). 





The nearest thing to a mayor of the 
villages is the society secretary, Peter 
Stuck, who has held the job ever 
since the society’s reorganization in 
1932. We met at Amana headquar- 
ters, which is also a town hall of 
sorts, and I found him to be a gray- 
haired schoolteacher type who, like 
almost everyone else I had run into, 
spoke with a German accent that 
colors even fourth- and fifth-genera- 
tion Amana English. Early in our 
talk he remarked that every now 
and then a crank popped in who 
seemed to think they were all a 
bunch of not so reformed Marxists, 
and this amused him no end. “After 
our experience with communal life, 
we could tell the Russians a thing 
or two,” he said, shaking his head. 
“It’s just not practical, this business 
of one for all and all for one. It’s 
against human nature. We don’t 
want to be an example for anyone, 


but we're the best proof there is that 
man must be perfect to lead an un- 
selfish life.” 

He was thoroughly versed in Ama- 
na’s history, and after first making 
clear that the society's communism 
had had no political overtones to it, 
not by a long shot, he summarized 
it for me as follows. The whole busi- 
ness began as a protest against the 
Lutheran Church that took place in 
the German province of Hesse in 
1714; the participants organized 
themselves into a Community of 
True Inspiration, or Inspirationists, 
maintaining that they received di- 
vine inspirations and _ revelations, 
just as Moses and prophets of the 
Bible had. They took their first 
step toward communism when they 
banded together for self-protection 
while still in Germany, and went all 
the way after moving, in 1842, to 
eight thousand aves of Seneca In- 
dian land near }uifalo, New York, 
when it developec tat they couldn't 
figure out how to divide the prop- 
erty they had bought equitably 
among themselves. One of their 
Werkzeuge, or tools (of God), then 
testified to a divine revelation that 
they live communally, the land be- 
longing to all, a proposal they 
eventually accepted in a develop- 
ment that has become known in the 
society as “communism by revela- 
tion.” The move to Amana (so named 
because its site was thought to re- 
semble that of “the top of Amana” 
described in the Song of Solomon) 
followed soon after, when the firet 
colony they had built near Buffato 
(called Ebenezer, also of Biblical 
derivation) became too small for the 
eight hundred Inspirationists who 
lived there. And it was as the Amana 
Society that they took out their first 
articles of incorporation in 1859, 
describing themselves as a religious 
and benevolent organization not op- 
erating for pecuniary profit and a 
church brotherhood with common 
estate and property. 


Brides Wore Black 


As such, they did fairly well. Basical- 
ly they had an agrarian economy, 
but they made out nicely too in 
woolen mills, cabinet shops, and 
other crafts that they had learned 
in Germany. All produce went into 
a common storehouse, with members 
apportioned equal shares, including 
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ree clothing, shelter, medical care, 
ind old-age benefits. The elders of 
he Amana church, who controlled 
emporal affairs too, did not encour- 
ige idleness. They assigned everyone 
to jobs for the good of the society as 
. whole, the men to the farms and 
ommunity services, the women to a 
hain of community kitchens that 
ooked for everyone. Schooling 
stopped at the age of fourteen; only 
vhen the elders thought the time 
iad come to start training another 
loctor, teacher, or pharmacist was 
\ boy—never a girl—exposed to the 
mitside influences of Cedar Rapids 
or Iowa City. Otherwise, during the 
community's first few decades there 
was no contact with anything 
the elders considered worldly—music, 
dancing, and flowers included. 
Church services, often two and three 
a day, lasted several hours each, and 
no one could marry without permis- 
sion. Brides wore black. 

By the turn of the century, Mr. 
Stuck told me, most of the original 
settlers had died out, and some ol 
their ideals died with them. Workers 
began to hire outside help to do 
their chores, secret bank accounts 
were opened in Cedar Rapids, and 
during the 1920’s the young people 
of Amana began to get interested in 
clothes, cars, baseball, the telephone, 
dancing. The outside world was 
constantly breaking in upon the 
community’s lost frontier isolation, 
and when the depression came, 
\mana, like many another institu- 
tion, faced bankruptcy and liquida- 
tion. Some members were willing to 
give up, but most were not, and by 
« nine-to-one vote of the entire 
society it was decided, as a despera- 
tion measure, to make a last group 
effort not as communists but as 
capitalists, stockholders, wage earn- 
ers, and individual property owners, 
all under the umbrella of a co- 
operative corporation. Almost as 
revolutionary was the decision to 
separate Amana’s private church and 
state; a new church society was now 
to have religious jurisdiction over a 
voluntary membership only. But per- 
haps the most drastic social upheaval 
was the decision to shut down the 
community kitchens, a cause of no 
end of difficulties for those who 
didn’t know how to cook or just 
didn’t like eating by themselves. 

Mr. Stuck revealed that he had 
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been a chief agitator in the reform 
movement, and he recalled the diffi- 
culties and excitement of the transi- 
tion period with obvious relish. At 
first the society hired a_ business 
manager to straighten out its affairs. 
Then it requested Iowa fiscal au- 
thorities to appraise its holdings— 
farms, timberland, livestock, houses, 
factories, shops, machinery, tools. 
With every dish counted, it came to 





$2.2 million, an amount that pro- 
vided initial capitalization for two 
kinds of stock, voting and nonvot- 
ing. Each was evaluated at $50 a 
share, with the voting stock serving 
as the equivalent of a membership 
card in the new society. Only one 
share, nontransferable, was issued to 
each Amana adult. The nonvoting 
stock, however, which was readily 
convertible into cash, was distributed 
to the. members in proportion to 
their years of service to the society. 
It provided the means that enabled 
them to buy not only their own 
homes (mainly the ones they had 
lived in all their lives) and furnish- 
ings (the ones handed down from 
generation to generation) but also 
certain necessities they had never 
bothered with before: stoves, pots 
and pans, clothing and food. Since 
most of their purchases were made 
directly from the corporation, not 
much actual cash changed hands, 
the new stockholder merely turning 
in enough of his nonvoting shares to 
cover the amount he wished to 
spend. “It was really a very private 
affair,” Mr. Stuck commented, “and 
I must say not a little remarkable 
when you realize how limited our 
financial experience had been. I can 
tell you we didn’t do much sleeping 
in those days as we tried to figure it 
all out.” 

As unemployment climbed high- 
er throughout the country, it went 


down in Amana as everyone went 
back to work, for the most part to 
his old job, which now paid ten 
cents a day. Agriculture remained 
the main occupation and source of 
income, and each Amana village be- 
came the center of a farm depart- 
ment complete with manager and 
staff. Lumber and woolcu mills, cabi- 
net shops and furniture factories, 
general stores and meat-packing 
plants, farm-equipment shops, feed 
mills—not a single communal activity 
was overlooked in the reorganiza- 
tion. Every one of the old enterprises 
was overhauled, brought up to date, 


and set up as an independent com- 


pany responsible to the corporation; 
Amana farm products, textiles, fur- 
niture, bread and hams and sausages 
were sold in nearby towns, and 
eventually in cities throughout the 
country. Profits were small to begin 
with, but apparently the novelty of 
the situation fired a good deal of en- 
thusiasm among the employees ol 
the corporation, who after all were 
stockholders and owners too. By the 
time the depression was over, I was 
told, the Amanas had just about the 
highest standard of living of any 
similar rural community in the 
country. 


AS MATTERS STAND now, the Amana 
Corporation’s thirty-two enter- 
prises do an increasing amount of 
business each year and had net sales 
for 1959 of more than $6.5 million. 
The wages paid to employees, no 
longer all members of the society, 
have been moved up trom the ten 
cents a day of 1932 to a current 
average of two dollars an hour. 
Amana’s growing opulence has 
naturally created a number of prob- 
lems. Mr. Stuck cited the case of 
voting stock which paid a $2.50 divi- 
dend in 1959. A single share that was 
worth $50 in 1982 was worth nearly 
$4,000 in 1955. While no one was 
dlispleased, he said, they were all 
realistic enough to know that in the 
long run it would not pay off in addi- 
tional membership. The reasoning 
was that most young people—the 
ones the society felt it needed if it 
was to stay in business—just didn’t 
have that kind of capital. So a stock 
split was voted soon alter the 1955 
high had been reached, and one hun- 
dred new shares were created out ol 
one old share, which basically did 
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not change in value. No one lost 
anything on the deal; but those who 
wanted to purchase a membership 
now could buy their way in on a 
hundred-payment installment plan. 


Faced with Success 

I inquired whether anyone with the 
purchase price could become a mem- 
ber of Amana today, and learned 
that, anxious as it is for increased 
membership, the society is much 
more selective than any Ivy League 
fraternity, and keeps a tight hold not 
only over its voting stock but over 
its land as well. It holds an option 
on both, and in the event of a mem- 
ber’s death, it has prior rights to 
purchase everything back at the 
price originally paid. In that way it 
could, if it desired, prevent any- 
one considered objectionable from 
joining or moving in. Nor do heirs 
become members automatically; how- 
ever, they do receive shares of a spe- 
cial stock equal to the amount of 
their inheritance, which they may 
exchange for voting stock when 
they reach their twenty-first birthday 
and before their twenty-third. After 
that, they are required to follow the 
same procedure as outsiders who ap- 
ply for membership and have to be 
passed on by a two-thirds vote. (Some- 
thing like fifteen outsiders a year get 
in.) The only other requisite is resi- 
dence on Amana land six months of 
the year. Exceptions are made in cer- 
tain cases such as that of a parent 
who desires to live with children who 
have moved away. Otherwise, a mem- 
ber must dispose of his land and 
voting stock and lose his medixal and 
burial privileges, not to mention the 
right to a discount at the Amana 
pharmacy. 

Also lost would be the right to 
vote for a nine-member board of 
directors (currently eight men and 
one woman) which supervises the 
economic life of Amana, appointing 
a Management committee to run the 
various enterprises and keeping a 
wary eye on the membership too, 
much as the elders did at one time. 
In the latest of the society’s annual 
reports to stockholders, which Mr. 
Stuck showed me, I noted among 
the statistics gentle reminders calling 
attention to the society's philosophy. 
In an opening statement, it said: “As 
individuals we should all realize we 
are merely cogs in a machine God 
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has seen fit to guide and keep this 
far. Thus may He also see fit to 
guide and keep us throughout the 
future, one group, indivisible, with 
one for all and all for one.” Another 
section added: “The success of the 
corporation, after all, reflects on us 
as individual stockholders and the 























good of the corporation should be 
paramount to individual interest.” 

It was concern for the good of 
the corporation, I gathered, that led 
to a crisis over the freezer business 
that has made Amana a household 
word in America. Strangely enough, 
it was not a question of too little 
income that precipitated it, but too 
much. Amana Refrigerator, Inc., had 
been founded by one of the society's 
earliest entrepreneurs, a horse-and- 
buggy salesman named George 
Foerstner, who started out by man- 
ufacturing a beverage cooler shortly 
after repeal of the Volstead Act legal- 
ized the sale of beer. He did well 
enough to require additional financ- 
ing and so sold out to the society 
(remaining as general manager). 
Within a few years the plant had 
developed into one of the country’s 
largest producers of freezers and re- 
frigerators—and much more recently, 
of air conditioners. Its very success, 
though, presented a problem to the 
society. 

Mr. Stuck then explained that the 
necessity of providing a constant flow 
of capital for expansion of a now 
major industry, while at the same 
time meeting primary obligations to 
other society enterprises and the 
membership as well, had led to a 
soul-searching decision almost as 
great as the one of 1932. The result 
was that the society stepped out of 
the freezer business late in 1949 for 


a tidy $1.5 million put up by a group 
of Cedar Rapids businessmen, the 
first time any Amana property hac 
been disposed of to an outside group 
There were quite a few complaint: 
from disgruntled members, Mr 
Stuck said, but the grumbling gradu 
ally died down. By 1952, when the 
Amana charter came up for renewa! 
(which it does every twenty years a: 
provided by Iowa law), the vote was 
633-0 to continue as before. Among 
others I spoke to, I heard some wist 
ful references here and there to the 
fact that Amana Refrigerator now 
does an annual business in excess of 
$30 million. But the plant, now situ- 
ated at the edge of a cornfield in 
Middle Amana, still employs a good 
many members (including George 
Foerstner, its executive vice-presi- 
dent), and is one of the community's 
best customers, buying its telephone 
service and electricity from two 
Amana-owned subsidiaries. It is thus 
still a sizable item in totting up 
the annual dividends, and it is 
regarded by many as the heart of 
present-day Amana. 


| gare my STAY, I visited a number 
of the society's enterprises, and 
was particularly impressed by the 
businesslike efficiency of their opera- 
tions. Many had signs hung on the 
walls calling attention to the fact 
that Amana workers were craftsmen. 
One peppery chap I spoke to re- 
marked that most other Utopian 
communities had been made up of 
dreamers, writers, and poets with an 
ideal, people who didn’t know how 
to hammer a nail and so couldn't 
survive. “We had our ideals just like 
them,” he said, “but we were crafts- 
men in the bargain. We knew the 
soul does not live by words alone; it 
must have bread and butter.” I 
stopped off at the Amana High 
School (there is also a grade school 
in Amana and both are under state 
jurisdiction), and learned that in the 
past twenty-five years it had gradu- 
ated five hundred boys and girls. 
Fifty-one per cent of them went on 
to college, but the great majority 
have come back to live in Amana 
and work in its industries. 

In making the rounds of the 
Amana farms, I struck up a conver- 
sation with a short, energetic man 
who looked like an Irishman but 
who spoke with a German aécent, a 
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heavy one at that. He told me his 
name was Henry Bendorf and that 
he was the manager of the High 
Amana farm department. 

We drove up the hill from which 
High Amana derived its name (actu- 
ally it was Amana vor der Hohe, 
Amana in front of the hill) and 
looked out across the Iowa River 
Valley, brown and green with Amana 
corn and alfalfa. Splashes of white 
showed where farmhouses, corncribs, 
and barns clustered together in un- 
even patches. Up to the time of the 
change, Mr. Bendorf told me, few of 
the buildings had been painted (paint 
cost money and the society had 
plenty of wood from its timberland, 
so it was cheaper to build than to 
paint). But now, he boasted, he was 
a stickler for painting the buildings 
or the farms he managed just as 
soon as any weathering showed 
through. “I often come up here,” he 
said, “and look down and around 
me and say, ‘All this is mine.’ You 
can give a man a million dollars, but 
he can only eat so much and drink 
so much. Here we have twenty-five 
thousand acres that all belong to us, 
for hunting, for fishing, for doing 
what we like. We earn all we need 
here and we still have our souls.” 
My guide also turned out to be the 
caretaker of the High Amana ceme- 
tery, and we stopped there briefly. It 
was situated on a hill slope in a 
clearing surrounded by pines and 
cedars, and only the smallest identi- 
cal headstones (with bare informa- 
tion mostly showing that the Amana 
people are long-lived) protruded 
above a trim green lawn. The uni- 
formity was a characteristic of the 
old Inspirationist precept of equality. 
Every spring when the grass was 
mowed, I was told, the headstones 
would be picked up and placed neat- 
ly in a pile until the job was done. 
An effort was made to restore them 
in the same order, but no one would 
swear to its accuracy, and no one 
really seemed to mind anyway. 


Zion Remembered 


The change that ended the old com- 
munistic society, I learned, resulted 
in innovations other than an annual 
dividend. In 1935 dancing came to 
the Amana High School. In 1937 
Amana homes were electrified. By 
1940 most members had radios and 
cars, and boys were playing baseball, 
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once banned as too worldly; one of 
them, Bill Zuber, became a pitcher 
for the New York Yankees. By 1950 
they had television and air condi- 
tioning. By 1952 or 1953—no one was 
sure of the exact date—they had their 
first case of divorce. While all this 
was going on, brides began to wear 
white. I was advised that in another 
month or two there would be still 
another change, one affecting the 
Amana church, where services are 
still conducted in German. The 
elders have been worried by the 
numbers of younger people now 
attending other churches, and they 
feel that one way to get them back 
is to substitute English as the church 
language. This will be done gradual- 
ly, they say. The old people must be 
considered too, and the translation 
of the Amana Heilige Schrifte and 
Psalter Spiel, as well as some five 
thousand revelations of the Inspira- 
tionists, is no easy task. The job has 
fallen to a country doctor named 
Henry G. Moershel, the president of 
the Amana Church Society. I went 
to see him in Homestead, where a 
cornfield crowds the main street. 
Now approaching seventy, he still 
stands tall and straight. He greeted 
me in his white doctor’s tunic and 
said quietly that in his view the 
Amana communism that failed had 
been something beautiful. “I am not 
suggesting that we return to it,” he 
emphasized, but he was obviously 
saddened by some of the changes 
that have taken place since the old 





society sent him to medical school. 
“Everyone is too well off now,” he 
added, “and they would never be 
happy with the old system. But you 
must remember that to some extent 
all family life is communistic, and 
our society was like a large family 
sharing everything, just like the first 
Christian community. If you have a 
deep religious conviction and love 
for your fellow man, communism is 


possible. Today, everyone makes the 
mistake of thinking of communism 
in Russian terms only. But they for- 
get there is a difference between a 
communism based on the Bible and 
a communism based on the bayonet. 
One contains love, the other fear.” 


D* MOERSHEL suggested that per- 
haps the closest link Amana had 
with its past was its church service, 
changed only in being shorter, and 
he invited me to look in on the 
Homestead church the next morn- 
ing, a Sunday. I met him a few 
minutes before nine in front of a 
long barrackslike building. It was 
sunny and mild and we stood out- 
side talking while the Amana vil- 
lagers arrived, the men in business 
suits and their wives in plain black 
dresses, black bonnets, and black 
shawls, which are no longer required 
but are worn to church out of respect 
for the past. As they filed into church, 
they separated, the men using the 
main entrance, the women a small 
side door. Inside, they seated them- 
selves on long white oak benches 
placed on opposite sides of a room 
like a gymnasium, whitewashed and 
antiseptically barren of any decora- 
tion or altar. The German service 
was simple and reflected the co- 
operative spirit of the old Amana. 
First, everyone participated in the 
singing of hymns, led by a choir of 
Vorsaenger, or advance singers. In 
the prayers that followed, each per- 
son delivered a line or two as the 
words rippled in a hushed, singsong 
rhythm from one to the other, until 
the last voice died out and the room 
was still. When it was over they 
left by the same doors as they had 
entered. 

I saw Dr. Moershel again outside 
the church, and walked with him as 
he headed up the street toward his 
home at the other end of the village. 
As we shook hands, he said: “We 
have a good life here now. We have 
our homes and our heritage left us 
by preceding generations. This is 
very precious to us even though we 
no longer practice their teachings 
the way we used to when life was 
much simpler and the people closer 
to God. The time may yet come 
when the children here will be like 
the children of Israel when they sat 
by the waters of Babylon and wept 
as they remembered Zion.” 
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The New Communist Manifesto 


a NOVEMBER CONFERENCE ol the 
leaders of eighty-one Communist 
Parties in Moscow was very nearly a 
revival of the old Communist Inter- 
national, which Stalin had dissolved 
in 1948. The Chinese Communists, 
it seems, favored a formal reconsti- 
tution of the Comintern, whereas 
the Russians were against it. The 
Russians’ position was that they did 
not wish “to give western propagan- 
dists a pretext lor stepping up the 
anti-Communist campaign.” 

Compared with this carefully pre- 
pared conference, the November, 
1957, meeting of Communist leaders 
was a hastily improvised and tenta- 
tive affair. ‘This time an elaborate 
agenda was fixed well in advance, 
and theses and discussion materials 
had been circulated among the par- 
ticipants a month beforehand, so 
that everyone knew what the contro- 
versial issues were and had enough 
time to make up his mind about 
them. It was indeed a matter of mak- 
ing up one’s mind, for it was clear 
that what was convened was not just 
another of those Comintorm parades 
which used to be held between 1947 
and 1958 alter the Comintern was 
dissolved. 


; CoMINnrorM, with its eight or 

nine member parties, was a rela- 
tively small regional body, whereas 
the Moscow conlerence was represen- 
tative of an almost world-wide move 
ment. And there was this startling 
novelty: for the first time since the 
Lenin era the Russians came to an 
international Communist gathering 
not to dictate their will and see it 
meekly accepted by all, but to defend 
and explain their policies against 
severe criticisms from “traternal 
parties.” They had to reply to at- 
tacks not only from the Chinese but 
even from Latin-American and 
Southeast Asian delegates. 

In this respect the Novembet 
conference was also very different 
from the last congresses of the Stalin- 
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ized Comintern, those of 1935 and 
1928, at which Stalin’s infallibility 
was accepted without demur and he 
did not even deign to speak in per- 
son. No such Papal privileges were 
granted to Khrushchev; and in the 
Russo-Chinese dispute—the quarrel, 
that is, between the two Big Broth- 
ers—it was clear that neither was big 
enough to lay down the law. 

At the conference the clash ol 
opinion was genuine, prolonged, and 
sometimes passionate. It went on at 
the plenary sessions and in the vari- 
ous committees, which had been 
constituted almost in parliamentary 
fashion. ‘To the embarrassment and 
even alarm olf Moscow's stiffer hier- 
archs, the course of the debate was 
at times unpredictable; and there 
was no lack of stormy scenes. 

Yet both the Russians and the 
Chinese had come to the conference 
willing to compromise and strike a 
quick bargain. Even before the con- 
ference, both had dropped or toned 
down their most extreme formulas in 
order to narrow the gap between their 
respective viewpoints. The Chinese 
had ceased to repeat that “war is in- 
evitable” and to frown at “peaceful 
coexistence.” The Russians had with- 
drawn the most indiscreet of their 
“revisionist” statements; Khrushchev 
no longer repeated that Lenin’s the- 
ory of imperialism was out of date, 
that world war was “an impossi- 
bility,” and that some Communist 
Parties in West and East could and 
should take the “parliamentary road 
to socialism.”” What then, after this 
preliminary rapprochement, kept the 
Chinese and the Russians at logger- 
heads, prolonging the conference for 
three full weeks? 


Active and Passive Voices 


The fact is that the more both 
sides narrowed the gap between 
their ideological formulas, the more 
real did the gap show itself to be. 
Even though the Chinese had come 
to Moscow somewhat remorseful 
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about their “polemical excesses” and 
ready to admit that they had gone 
too far in ridiculing “peaceful co 
existence” as a “dangerous revision- 

ist delusion,” Moscow and Peking 
still had different things in mind 
when they spoke in favor of peacetul 
coexistence. To the Chinese this 

meant the avoidance of world wat 
but the continuation of the cold wa 

and of the arms race. “We are, ol 
course, also for peaceful coexistence,” 

they said in effect, “but does this 

mean that Comrade Khrushchev has 
necessarily to climb up the summit 
\ on all fours over and over again?” 
were against Khrushchev’s 
“diplomatic initiatives”; and as the 
discussion heated up, they went over 
the record to show that he had 
“sadly lacked Communist firmness 
and dignity,” especially during the 
Camp David period. They also de- 
clared that they saw no necessary 
connection between peaceful coexist- 
ence and “all that futile disarma- 
ment talk to which western imperial- 
ism, in its insanity, does not and 
cannot respond, but which spreads 
illusions among our own peoples and 
causes them to relax more than is 
safe for all of us.” 

The Russian answer was that what 
the Chinese stood for was merely 
“passive coexistence,” whereas they, 
the Russians, were for “an active 
policy of coexistence.” “Passive co- 
existence,” according to the Khru- 
shchev argument, would be merely 
a drift into war. The state of world 
affairs, bad as it was, would have 
been far worse, so Khrushchev 
pointed out, if Soviet diplomacy had 
not actively striven for an interna- 
tional détente; and without this 
striving it might yet rapidly and dan- 
gerously deteriorate. Chinese “‘irre- 
sponsibility” and “criminal light- 
mindedness” in playing down the 
dangers of nuclear warfare came 
under angry attack. Khrushchev, ad- 
mitting the failure of his disarma- 
ment efforts so far, nevertheless in- 
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sisted on the need to continue these 
efforts. On this point, it is reported, 
he spoke with feeling, invoking the 
responsibility of the Communist 
leaders “before mankind and before 
history,” which would not forgive 
them if they gave up the quest for 
disarmament. Were disarmament 
talks with the West altogether futile? 
Che Chinese, in speaking about the 
‘insanity of decaying imperialism,” 
overlooked the fact that “the Ameri- 
an bourgeoisie is divided against it- 
self and one section of it sees clearly 
the folly of nuclear war and wants 
peace.” 


ew DIPLOMACY and the Commu- 
nist Parties, Khrushchev went on, 
must rely on the “sober elements of 
the western bourgeoisie” and must 
by their own policy strengthen the 
hands of those elements against the 
‘insane imperialists.” It was easy for 
his critics to belittle the effects of his 
diplomatic moves; but should he sit 
back with folded arms when a new 
\merican administration was taking 
over? To the Chinese argument that 
“the Democrats are no better than 
the Republicans and Kennedy is no 
better than Eisenhower,” Khru- 
shchev replied that this may be so but 
that it would be “an unforgivable 
error” to take it for granted. He 
wanted at least to test the intentions 
of the new American administration, 
and, yes, to climb to the summit 
again. He is reported to have made 
an impassioned appeal to the confer- 
ence not to obstruct his diplomacy, 
is the Chinese had done more than 
once. The delegates are said to have 
been greatly impressed by the gravity 
and urgency of his appeal. 

If Khrushchev carried his audi- 
ence with him on this point, the 
Chinese were more successful when 
they attacked his conduct of Com- 
munist policy in the strict sense. 
They accused him of “curbing the 
inti-imperialist struggle in Asia, 
\frica, and Latin America,” espe- 
cially in Iraq, India, and Algeria. 
They attacked his “friendship” with 
Nasser, Kassem, Nehru, and Su- 
karno, and demanded that the Com- 
munist Parties in those leaders’ coun- 
tries should behave more aggressively 
toward them and the “national bour- 
geoisie” at large. In other words, 
they said that the Russians, in the 
interest of their diplomacy, virtually 
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sabotaged Communist revolution in 
the underdeveloped countries. 

According to reports from Moscow, 
this charge was eagerly taken up by 
Latin-American, Indian, and other 
Communists, whose parties are more 
or less divided between Khrushchev- 
ite and Maoist factions. 

The Russians countered these ac- 
cusations with the thesis that the 
“main form of class struggle” in the 
years ahead was the economic com- 
petition between the Soviet bloc and 
NATO, and that all other methods 
of class struggle must be adjusted 
and indeed subordinated to this 
basic fact. Despite Sputniks and in- 
tercontinental missiles, they argued, 
the Soviet Union is still economically 
inferior to the United States. As long 
as this is so, they insisted—that is, for 
another five to ten years—they could 
not afford to provoke the western 
bourgeoisie unduly by committing 
themselves irrevocably to the support 
of every revolutionary movement in 
every corner of the world. The Chi- 
nese held that the Soviet bloc was in 





fact strategically far stronger than 
the Russians implied; but even if 
this were not so, that was one more 
reason why the Soviet bloc should 
seek to compensate for its economic 
inferiority by throwing all its weight 
behind the revolutionary forces of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Over this issue centered much of the 
three weeks’ debate. 

The declaration of the eighty- 
one Communist Parties, as it was fi- 
nally adopted with many amend- 
ments and corrections, strikes a bal- 
ance between the Russian and the 
Chinese viewpoints. In almost every 
passage it aims at a synthesis between 
a Russian thesis and a Chinese an- 
tithesis. Only this balancing secured 
for the document unanimous adop- 
tion. 

The unanimity was not achieved 
mechanically, nor was it merely ap- 
parent. The disputants were anxious 


to present a common front to the 
outside world. The Chinese have 
not been out to challenge the Soviet 
leadership of the Communist camp, 
but they have been determined to 
put teeth into Soviet policy. In this 
they succeeded to some extent even 
before the conference, as could be 
seen from Khrushchev’s behavior at 
the United Nations, from his partial 
recognition of the Algerian provi- 
sional government, and from the 
changed tenor of various Russian 
pronouncements. 

The Moscow declaration emphat- 
ically reacknowledges Soviet leader- 
ship, but even in doing so it acknowl- 
edges China’s powerful influence. 
Thus, it echoes Khrushchev in pro- 
claiming that “peaceful coexistence 

or destructive war—this is the 
alternative today” and in rejecting 
“American,” and by _ implication 
Chinese, “brinkmanship” as “leading 
to thermonuclear catastrophe.” But 
the declaration favors the Chinese 
position in asserting that “the ag- 
gressive nature of imperialism has 
not changed” (i.e., that Lenin's def- 
inition of it is still valid) and that 
“imperialism . . . persists in prepar- 
ing a new world war.” The eighty- 
one parties accept the Russian thesis 
that the economic contest between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States is “the main form of the class 
struggle” at present; but they insist 
on the need to intensify the class 
struggle proper, especially in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. For the first 
time the “national bourgeoisie” of 
those countries is openly described 
as a vacillating and undependable 
ally, liable to seek accommodation 
with the West; and for the first time 
Khrushchev’s friends Nasser and 
Kassem have been attacked for sup- 
pressing Communism in their coun- 
tries. For all its elaborate character 
and stylistic élan, the declaration is 
not likely to put an end to contro- 
versy. It will rather serve as one of 
those sacred texts which each dis- 
putant can and undoubtedly will 
quote in support of his own views 
and _ policies. 


Condemned to Mutual Tolerance 
What then is going to be the ef- 
fect of the Moscow conference on 
the international Communist move- 
ment and on Soviet diplomacy? 

The international Communist 
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movement remains divided into 
three wings: left, right, and center. 
These are in some respects the in- 
direct descendants of the three rival 
Communist schools of thought of 
the 1920’s— Trotskyist, Stalinist, and 
Bukharinist. But whereas in the 
1920's the contest ended in the estab- 
lishment of the Stalinist monopoly 
and the suppression of all the other 
schools of thought, the present strug- 
gle can hardly lead to a similar out- 
come. Khrushchev, the leader of the 
Center, cannot afford to excommuni- 
cate the Maoist Left. Nor can Mao 
afford to pronounce an anathema 
against Khrushchev. Thus they and 
their supporters must therefore go on 
arguing and patching up their differ- 
ences as best they can. They are, so to 
speak, condemned to do this in mu- 
tual tolerance, which does not come 
easy to either of them. 

This relative tolerance is quite 
new to contemporary Communism, 
which has been formed in the mono- 
lithic mold of Stalinism. It breaks 
up that mold, and it creates open- 
ings for viewpoints other than the 
Maoist and the Khrushchevite. One 
may doubt whether the conterence 
would have been able to repeat, as 
it has done, the condemnation ol 
Titoism if Tito and his party had 
not chosen to remain outside the 
organization. Within, the Poles, the 
Italians, and others form the right 
wing. In Moscow, this Right pre- 
ferred not to speak with its own 
voice; it was glad to see that Khru- 
shchev took the initiative for the at- 
tack on the Chinese, and it lent its 
support to him. In the long run, 
however, a_three-cornered contest 
may well develop; and the dispute, 
which ostensibly is still between the 
Chinese and the Russians only, is 
already cutting across the various 
national parties. It is an intraparty 
as well as an interparty affair. There 
are “revisionists” and “dogmatists” 
in Russia and even in China, and in 
quite a few other parties. Among the 
Southeast Asians and Latin Ameri- 
cans, the split between the Maoists 
and the Khrushchevites has already 
become more or less open. 

The decisions of the Moscow con- 
ference foreshadow little or no 
change in the policies of the Com- 
munist Parties of the West, espe- 
cially those of Western Europe, 
where the relative stability of the 
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existing régimes leaves little scope 
for revolutionary action in the near 
future. But the parties of the under- 
developed nations are likely to be- 
come more active and aggressive 
than hitherto. 

This may be of particular impor- 
tance for India, where the Commu- 
nists of West Bengal, in opposition 
to their national leadership, have 
opted for the Maoist line. Expecting 
to score a great success at the next 
election, the Maoists of Calcutta 
hope to make of West Bengal a 
Communist stronghold, and declare 
that they will not surrender it to 
Nehru and his Congress Party as 
meekly as their comrades of Kerala 
surrendered their stronghold. An in- 
tensification of revolutionary activi- 
ty may also be expected in Latin 
America, where Maoism has been 
gaining ground. 


Leading the Leader 


The effect of the conference on So- 
viet diplomacy may be considerable. 
True. Khrushchev has been given a 
free hand to make an approach to 
the new American administration; 
and another journey to the sammit 
is about to begin. But the conference 
has also restricted Khrushchev’s free- 
dom of movement and of bargain- 
ing. This is not to say that the 
eighty-one Communist Parties, big, 
small, and tiny, are, through a for- 
mal resolution, dictating to the So- 
viet premier what he has to do, It is 
rather that he can no longer pursue 
any policy in overt conflict with the 
Chinese and in defiance of the mood 
prevailing in the Communist move- 
ment at large. 

That mood allows Khrushchev to 
pick up with President Kennedy the 
threads of negotiation where he and 
President Eisenhower had left them, 
but it does not allow him to go back 
to the “Camp David spirit” with all 
the hail-fellow-well-met panache so 
congenial to the Soviet leader. The 
conference has told him that in any 
negotiations with the West he must 
be, and must be seen to be, a much 
tougher negotiator than he has been 
in the past. It has allowed him to 
fly once again to the summit, but it 
has somewhat clipped his wings be- 
fore the flight. 

Whether Khrushchev will act in 
the spirit of this instruction remains 
to be seen. If he does not, the Chi- 


nese, and not only they, will turn 
their heavy guns on him; and the 
ideological barrage will be fierce: 
than ever. 

A real change has thus occurred 
in the background against which the 
Soviet government is going to con 
front the new American administra 
tion. The relative ease and freedom 
of initiative that Soviet diplomacy, 
enjoyed between 1954 and 1960 be 
longs to the past. In these years 
Khrushchev rid himself of his rivals 
Malenkov and Molotov and seem 
ingly became the sole master of So 
viet diplomacy and policy. But now 
he has come under pressures from 
‘within the Communist camp fa: 
more powerful and severe than those 
to which he was ever exposed from 
his Russian rivals. The growing 
momentum of the Communist “one 
third of the world” has its impact 
even on Moscow. It shows itself in 
the fact that for all the renewed em- 
phasis on the Soviet leadership ol 
the Communist camp, the Russians 
can now lead only on condition that 
they also allow themselves to be led. 


= IDEOLOGICAL TRUCE between 
- Peking and Moscow is designed 
to cover the critical period during 
which Moscow will be testing the in 
tentions of the new American admin- 
istration. The results of the testing 
will have a decisive influence on th« 
further evolution of Communist po! 
icy. Every move made by the new 
American President and the Soviet 
premier, every phase in their nego 
tiations (if there are any), every bi! 
of progress made, and every failure 
to make any progress will be scruti 
nized throughout the Communis! 
world, and eagerly evaluated as evi 
dence in support either of the 
Khrushchevite or of the Maoist line 
The Khrushchevites will dwell o1 
every event and incident that the 
may be able to interpret as evidenc« 
in favor of their policy of “active 
coexistence”; while the Maoists wil! 
grasp every strew in the wind to 
prove that no genuine compact be 
tween East and West is possible, anc 
that nothing but uninhibited globa 
class struggle can resolve the funda 
mental conflict by which the work 
is torn. In a sense, therefore, M1 
Kennedy will be the unwitting 
arbiter of this inner Communist! 
controversy. 
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China Keeps the Pressure Up 


DENIS WARNER 


(oe CHINA has emerged 
from the great ideological debate 
n Moscow as a virtuous champion 
if peace and peaceful coexistence 
without in any way compromising 
ts current policy of inspiring, aid- 
ing, and abetting revolutions around 
he globe. 

Red Flag, the official organ of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, explained the 
policy in a long article on November 
16: “While socialist countries make 
necessary and possible compromises 
with capitalist countries diplomati- 
cally, such compromises do not re- 
quire the people in the countries of 
the capitalist world to follow suit 
and make compromises at home. 

“Hence, one should not confuse 
the peaceful foreign policy of the 
socialist countries with the domestic 
policy of the proletariat in the capi- 
talist countries. The more developed 
the revolutionary struggles of the 


people in the various countries are,’ 


the more favorable is the situation 
to force the imperialist countries to 
compromise with the socialist coun- 
tries and reach agreement on cer- 
tain . . . important issues.” 

In other words, Khrushchev will 
have Mao’s blessing when he calls 
lor another summit in which seem- 
ing concessions may be made, but 
Mao will continue to stir up trouble 
in the Philippines, Japan, South 
Korea, Laos, South Vietnam, Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Nepal, Algeria, Cuba, or 
anywhere else in the underdevel- 
oped world friendly to the “imperi- 
alists,” and by doing so will contrib- 
ute—or so he maintains—to the true 
cause of peaceful coexistence and 
of peace. 


The Cuban Beachhead 


Chese high principles have not been 
hastily contrived. At times they have 
been held in abeyance, but they 
were very much to the fore late in 
‘eptember when Ferhat Abbas, the 
\lgerian rebel leader, arrived in Pe- 
king to seek support in the struggle 
n North Africa, and were empha- 
‘ized again upon the arrival in »>- 
ember of another honored guest, 
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Major Ernesto (“Che”) Guevara, 
Fidel Castro’s adventuristic adviser. 
“The significance and influence of 
the victory, consolidation, and de- 
velopment of the Cuban revolution 
have gone far beyond the scope of 
that country,” said the Peking Peo- 
ple’s Daily. “Throughout Latin 
America, revolutionary Cuba _ has 
become a glittering banner. By their 
own struggle, the Cuban _ people 
have set an example showing that a 
country which lies nearest to the 
United States and under its strictest 
control is able to win victory in the 
national liberation struggle . . .” 

“The Cuban people feel deeply 
grateful to the Chinese people—a 
gratitude beyond description in 
words,” replied Guevara. “The Chi- 
nese people with their twenty-two 
years of struggle have given the 
Cuban people great experience, and 
China’s worker-peasant alliance in 
the conditions of a backward coun- 
tryside similar to that of the Ameri- 
can states has revealed a new road 
for the Americas.” 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai pro- 
posed a toast to “militant friend- 
ship.” This is an expression with 
specific meaning. It was used, for 
instance, to describe the relationship 
between the Algerian rebels and 
China; it was not mentioned in con- 
nection with the agreement between 
Guinea and China which President 
Sékou Touré and Liu Shao-chi, 
the president of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, had negotiated be- 
tween them in September. 

Long talks with Mao Tse-tung 
followed. For nearly two weeks, the 
Cuban and Chinese representatives 
worked out the details. In a joint 
communiqué issued on November 
30, China agreed to provide Cuba 
with an interest-free loan of 240 
million rubles (some $60 million) to 
pay for “complete sets of equipment 
and other technical aid” from China. 
Under the original five-year trade 
and payment agreement between 
China and Cuba, which was signed 
in Havana on July 23, China agreed 
to buy 500,000 metric tons of sugar, 
350,000 tons of which was due to be 


delivered before December 31, 1960. 
Under the revised agreement, China 
will buy a million tons of sugar and 
other Cuban exports, while the 
Cuban government will buy Chinese 
exports of an equivalent value. 

The communiqué included com- 
ments directed squarely at Moscow. 
Both parties “solemnly declare that 
China and Cuba will unswervingly 
support the peoples of Latin Ameri- 
ca, Asia, and Africa in their just 
struggle to oppose imperialism and 
colonialism.” The Cubans fully sup- 
ported the “Chinese people’s just 
struggle for the liberation of their 
own territory, Taiwan.” ’ 

It is obvious not only from the 
nature of this communiqué but also 
from other official comment made 
during the Guevara visit that China, 
having explored the prospects of us- 
ing Cuba as a main base area for 
Latin America, intends to continue 
its pursuit of “peace” by extending 
revolution wherever possible. A Peo- 
ple’s Daily editorial listed Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, and Panama among other 
Latin-American countries where the 
people had launched “increasingly 
vigorous struggles” against the “ruth- 
less exploitation” of the United 
States, and it concluded: “The fren- 
zied struggle of the U.S. ruling cir- 
cles can neither end the hopelessly 
incurable economic crisis nor hold 
back the flood of the Latin-American 
peoples’ swiftly developing national 
and democratic movements.” 


jp MOST SIGNIFICANT aspect of Pe- 

king’s current campaign, how- 
ever, is not its bellicosity but the 
scale on which it is going about the 
job of buying friends and converts. 
Guinea has had fifteen thousand 
tons of rice from Peking in 1960 
despite serious if not critical food 
shortages in China; ships were un- 
loading another ten thousand tons 
in Havana when Guevara left for 
Peking. Guinea got an interest-free 
loan of $25 million in September; 
North Korea received $105 million, 
the largest loan ever made by China, 
in October; and the Algerian rebels 
an undisclosed but certainly sub- 
stantial sum the same month. By 
Chinese standards and in the light 
of China’s own needs, these are huge 
sums. Their magnitude is the yard- 
stick of Peking’s intentions. 
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Agitprop Goes to Work 


MARVIN L. KALB 


Moscow 
7 COMMUNIST LEADERS arrived in 
a typically snow-covered, log- 
enshrouded capital. From Uruguay 
came Rodney Arismendi; from In- 
donesia came Dipa Aidit; from 
France, Maurice Thorez; and from 
Peking, Liu Shao-chi. On Novem- 
ber 7, joined by Khrushchev, they 
gathered around the Lenin-Stalin 
Mausoleum, as a stiff Siberian wind 
stiflened the flags and banners 
commemorating the forty-third an 
niversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Then, on November 10, at 
Khrushchev's suggestion, thev filed 
behind the massive portals of the 
Kremlin to discuss the ideological 
merits of his pet doctrine of peaceful 
coexistence—the backbone of the So 
viet leader's strategy lor painting the 
world red. 

Iwenty-one days of vigorous de- 
bate later, they finally emerged in 
the snowy twilight—an ideological 
formula in their hip pockets report- 
edly acceptable to all shades olf 
Marxist opinion. On November 30, 
a short communiqué was released by 
Pass, the official Soviet news agency, 
stating for the first time that the 
Byzantinely secretive summit had ac- 
tually taken commu- 
nique also stated that a major mani- 


place. The 


lesto on world Communist strategy, 


plus a fire-eating “appeal to the 


workers of the world,” would be 
published by all of the participating 
parties. 

Once these documents had been 
worked out and the three-week si- 
lence enveloping the meeting had 
been broken, official Russia swung 
about and launched a major domes- 
tic propaganda campaign to publi- 
cize the work of the conlerence—and 
to assure the believers that the Com- 
munist bloc had never been more 
unified or more prepared to take on 
the “imperialists.” 

Pravda \ed off the campaign on 
December | by front-paging the sum- 
mit’s first communique. Sharing the 
propaganda spotlight was a kind of 
post-ofhce portrait of 188 Commu- 
nist leaders. Unsurprisingly, Premier 
Khrushchev sat in the middle of the 


first row. Also unsurprisingly, Liu 
Shao-chi sat at his left. This was 
not only a show of solidarity; it was 
an unprecedented show of confidence 
in the future of world Communism. 
The Marxist underground from 
many nations had emerged from con- 
spiratorial semi-secrecy into the 
bright glare of publicity 

During the next few days, Sovict 
newspapers  banner-headlined — the 
manifesto and the appeal. Weeklies 
editorialized ecstatically about the 
“unity” of the Rusisan and Chinese 
Communist Parties. The State Pub- 
lishing House published a slim bro- 
chure containing the three public 
documents produced by the summit. 





Pravda reached the permissible lim- 
its of poetic and political license 
when it commented one chilly morn- 
ing: “The friendship between the 
peoples and the Parties of China and 
the Soviet Union is as firm and inde- 
structible as the Himalayas, as deep 


as the Pacific, and as vast as the 
Yangtse and the Volga.” 


A Toast to Friends 

Phe campaign was dramatized at 
the highest levels. Soviet leaders 
who a week belore had scoffed at 
“rumors” of a Communist summit 
now could talk of nothing but the 
splachonost (solidarity) demonstrat- 
ed by that summit. Russia’s Presi- 
dent L. 1. Brezhnev and China’s Pres- 
ident Liu Shao-chi took a carefully 
planned trip to Leningrad and 
Minsk, where the spare Chinese lead- 
er “met the people.” He told them 
what they wanted to hear—and what 
he and Brezhnev wanted them to 
hear. The Chinese president, a pas- 
sionate Communist, pledged his na- 
tion to rally round the Khrushchev 
flag of peaceful coexistence; he said 
that China “had never believed” 
that revolutions could be exported. 


But he added several qualifications 
all of which appeared in the mani- 
festo—emphasizing Peking’s deep con- 
viction that war can be avoided ;| 
the imperialists do not “raise thei 
fists against the people’s peacelul 
pursuits.” If they do, Liu warned, 
“the people will bury them.” 

Liu repeated this qualification at 
a huge Soviet-Chinese “friendship 
rally” at Moscow's Lenin Stadium on 
December 7; that evening, at th 
Kremlin, the shy Chinese spokesman 
smiled and kissed Brezhnev on the 
cheek. “Russian-Chinese friendship 
he whispered, “is inviolable, eternal, 


‘indestructible, and [he must have 


seen Pravda] firm as the Himalayas.” 
The Russians cheered. Anastas Mi 
koyan raised his champagne glass: 
the glittering Kremlin hall fell si 
lent. “You are probably wondering 
why such a great believer in Russian 
Chinese friendship as Nikita Sergev« 
vich is not here. He is on very bad 
terms with the flu. And although his 
will is strong and he would come 
anyway, his doctors are stronger. But 
he told me to raise a toast to his 
friends Liu and Mao Tse-tung, and 
to the eternal inviolability of the 
Russian-Chinese alliance.” Mikoyan 
drained his glass; everyone followed 
his example. 

The following morning, Liu de 
parted for Peking. Brezhnev dotted 
the “i's” of this reafhrmation ol 
“friendship” by escorting Liu as fat 
as Irkutsk in Siberia. From there to 
Peking, Liu had no Slavs around 
him. 

But now, even after the leading 
actors have left the stage, the cam 
paign goes on. From Irkutsk to Len 
ingrad, from Odessa to Vladivostok 
the theme of “indestructible friend 
ship” is trumpeted by every organ 0 
Soviet propaganda. 

Last summer, curious Pravda reac 
ers could find the bare statistic 
about China’s steel production an 
grain harvests. Now, Pravda an 
Izvestia publish many stories abou 
China's internal development; the 
report in detail Mao Tse-tung’s visits 
to small villages, and diplomatic r« 
ceptions in Peking. The Soviet radic 
has found more time for Chines 
cultural programs; almost any evé 
ning the listener can hear a specia 
concert of Chinese “village music. 
And corner kiosks have more spac: 
for colorfully illustrated Chinese 
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magazines, such as Kitai (“China”) 
and Druzhba (“Friendship”). 


The Propaganda Machine 
Behind all this activity, co-ordinating 
the entire campaign, is Agitprop. 
\gitprop, which is Kremlinese for 
the Department of Agitation and 
Propaganda of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, is a well-heeled, high- 
ly interlaced operation, using all the 
media of communication and every 
social, economic, and educational in- 
stitution, as well as the established 
framework of the Communist Party, 
to inform the people of the latest 
emphasis in the Kremlin line. It is 
an operation that has always been 
as cherished by the Soviet state as it 
has been inescapable by the Russian 
people. 

The key men in the operation are 
the thousands of agitators and propa- 
gandists, who work through 315,000 
“primary units’—the factories, the 
larms, the schools, the offices. Their 
job is a basic one: to translate the 
esoteric language of ideological de- 
bate into the simplest possible terms 
for the 215,000,000 inhabitants of 
the Soviet Union. Ever since thé 
publication of the manifesto and the 
appeal, they have been engaged in 
a nation-wide face-to-face campaign, 
selling the basic propaganda points 
contained in these documents. 

The first theme—‘indissoluble 
Russian-Chinese friendship”—is not 
dificult for the Russian people to 
accept. After forty-three years of 
Communist rule, they naturally drift 
toward the cliché that although the 
capitalist nations can quarrel the so- 
cialist nations cannot. 

The second basic point—that the 
Soviet Union stands for peace—is one 
of the most appealing themes to 
the average Russian. For he knows 
the heavy price of war. He has seen 
his country scarred by bombs and 
pockmarked by shells, and he has 
come to believe that his government 
would never start a war. How could 
it? Didn’t Lenin proclaim that peace 
is sacred? Hasn’t Khrushchev battled 
lor peaceful coexistence? As soon as 
Senator Kennedy’s election was as- 
sured, the propagandist emphasizes, 
Khrushchev sent him a cable ex- 
pressing the hope that Russian- 
American relations could return to 
the “Roosevelt track.” Isn’t this clear 
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eel now and then, a single 
phrase comes through the usual 
Moscow hubbub of street noise and 
innocent chatter that in isolation re- 
veals more about the difference be- 
tween Russian and American soci- 
ety than all the tomes published by 
the universities and all the copy 
produced by the Soviet experts. 
Such a phrase was heard just the 
other day. 

The setting was Detski Mir, the 
Children’s World, a large depart- 
ment store in downtown Moscow 
where youngsters are brought to 
shop and look at New Year's pres- 
ents (officially, there is no Christ- 
mas in Russia) and at Grandfather 
Frost, a bulky, bearded man with 
a jolly face and a nose as red as 
his costume—the traditional Russian 
equivalent of Santa Claus. 

It is a large store, and on Sun- 
days it is packed with eager and ex- 
cited children dressed in their pastel 
best and escorted by dutiful parents 
dressed in their everyday black, 
brown, or blue. 

There are plenty of toys to buy. 
Naturally the children are not satis- 
fied with one toy, and parents are 
hard pressed to resist their pressure 


GRANDFATHER FROST AT DETSKI MIR 


(From a broadcast on CBS Radio) 


to buy another. Prices have been 
lowered—ostensibly for the New 
Year holiday season; actually, to 
move the stock a bit faster. This 
technique works here as it does 
anywhere else; the only difference 
is that here sales frequently come 
before the holiday, not after. 

In the center of the store stands 
a thirty-foot-tall Christmas tree, 
with bright decorations and flashing 
lights. Although it’s called a New 
Year's tree, it looks the same and 
is decorated the same as ours. The 
red figure of Grandfather Frost 
stands at its toy-bedecked foot. He 
is surrounded by happy children 
who tell him what they want, and 
he hints about what they might get. 
His voice booms out over the noisy 
crowd. 

“Children,” he says, ‘this is the 





joyous on, the for pres- 
ents and fir trees, the time when 
families come together to give 


thanks—to the Soviet government, 
which stands for peace and urges 
all of you to struggle for Commu- 
nism.” 

The children applaud; so do the 
parents. The phrase has been heard. 
The difference is clear. _M.L.K. 








proof that Khrushchev consistently 
fights for peace? 

“Of course!” the propagandist re- 
plies. “Only the imperialists, led by 
the United States, want war.” 


Sinan is the third message of the 
manifesto—and the most difficult 
to convey to the Russian people, who 
have always felt the warmest sympa- 
thy for the Americans. Still, the prop- 
agandist’s job is to convince the 
people of this fundamentalist Marx- 
ist view. If the climate has chilled 
in the past year, it is because the 
imperialists are again on the war- 
path. Soviet policy has not changed, 
the propagandist assures his listeners. 
The imperialists cannot be trusted; 
as the manifesto states, their nature 
has not changed. They are still 
aggressive, colonialist, expansionist. 
They even slip agents, disguised as 
innocent tourists, into Russia. 
“Vigilance!” the propagandist 
warns, echoing an old Peking word. 
“Vigilance!” Tourists cannot be per- 
mitted to take pictures of “military 





objects” while feigning an interest 
in the Bolshoi Theatre. They may 
not chat with Soviet citizens if their 
real intent is to corrupt them to the 
notorious American way of life. 

“Watch it! Vigilance!” This note 
of caution and suspicion has domi- 
nated Soviet internal propaganda 
since the U-2 incident. Now the hard 
anti-western line has been reaffirmed 
by the Communist summit, 

These are the lessons of the mani- 
lesto, driven home by every available 
means—in the speeches of Soviet 
leaders, in the press, on the radio, 
on the  bookstands—and in_ the 
stepped-up activity of the propagan- 
dist. Like the mailman, he makes his 
appointed rounds, bringing his mes- 
sage to the people at their work, at 
their social clubs, in their homes: 
Russian-Chinese friendship has never 
been stronger; the Communist world 
has never been more united; and it 
must be united, for the imperialists, 
who are fighting their last-gasp stand 
against extinction, have never been 

ce aggressive. 
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A Short Story 





Night of Numbers 


ITALO CALVINO 


— DARK OF NIGHT threads its way 
through streets and = avenues, 
weaving blackness around the leaves 
of trees. It dots with sparks the 
streetcal overhead. Under 
street lamps, punctually switched on, 
it unfolds fuzzy cones of light. Night- 
fall enhances the holiday look ol 
shopwindows along the streets and, 
higher up, the sense of warm seclu- 
sion behind apartment windows 
with blinds drawn. But between 
these, along the rows of lower floors, 
big rectangles of unscreened light 
bare the mysteries of the city’s many 
business offices. 


wires 


From 
rows of typewriters, rows of secre- 


The workday is ending. 


taries pull out last pages, separate 
them trom worn sheets of carbon 
paper. On ofhce managers’ desks 
they drop off folders of correspond- 
ence awaiting signature. They cov 
er typewriters, head for coats, crowd 
in front of time clocks. Quickly, 
buildings are deserted. 

Now the windows reveal a succes- 
sion of empty rooms steeped in a 
white glare. Fluorescent lights seek 
out their reflections on slick, bare 
desk tops; on walls sectioned into 
panels of bright colors; on pieces of 
office equipment which, stilled from 
doggedly pounding out their auto- 
matic thought processes, now sleep 
standing up, like horses. 
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Phen suddenly 
geometric 


this setting, so 
and stagelike, quickens 
with the brisk entrance of middle- 
aged women, their hair done up or 
bound in kerchiets, wearing flow- 
ered smocks of green and scarlet. 
Vheir skirts, rather short, show up 
swollen legs in woolen stockings and 
feet in rag slippers. The workaday 
world of accounting gives birth at 
night to witches. Brandishing broom- 
sticks, they swoop down over all 
those glossy surfaces to pursue their 
occult rites. 

At one of the windows, a small 
boy's freckled face and shock ol 
black hair. He appears, disappears, 
reappears at the next window, the 
next and the next after that, like a 
blowfish in an aquarium tank. Then 
he pauses at a window corner and, 
with «a sudden rattle, unrolls the 
blinds. A luminous, watery rectangle 
disappears. One by one, windows 
fall to darkness and the last image 
from each, a dreamy fishlike gape 
on that little face. 

“Paolino! You finished with the 
blinds?” 


a Paolino must get up 


early for school. But even so, 
his mother takes him along every 
evening to help out and learn what 
it means to work. This is the time 
when a small cloud of drowsiness 


starts to oppress his eyelids. Enter 
ing from streets already dark, he is 
dazed by those empty rooms, so 
bright with light. Even the lamps 
have been left on: long gooseneck: 
bend their green shades toward lus 
trous desk tops. To soften thei 
glare, Paolino flicks off each one as 
he passes. 

“What're you up to? No time for 
games! Come, give me a hand. Fin 
ished with the blinds yet?” 

With one quick yank Paolino rolls 
down each remaining blind, banish 
ing the darkness outdoors, the ha 
loed street lights, the softened glow 
ol distant windows, till no othe: 
world is left him but this box ol 
light. Each clatter of a blind seems 
to rouse Paolino from his drowsiness. 
but it is like a sleep in which you 
dream of waking, only to fall into 
another still deeper dream. 

“Mamma, can I do the baskets?” 

“Yes, fine. There’s the sack. Go 
ahead.” 

He takes it and starts on a round 
of the offices to collect wastepaper 
The sack is larger than he. Paolino 
lets it trail along the floor after him 
To make these moments last as long 
as possible, he walks slowly, For Pao 
lino they are the nicest of the whok 
evening. Large rooms open out to 
him filled with rows of calculating 
and classifying machines all of « 
kind, rooms of impressive-looking 
desks loaded down with telephones 
and intercoms and pushbuttons. He 
likes to wander there alone till he 
becomes one with that world of met 
al shapes, sharp edges, and right 
angled turns. Fie forgets everything 
else. He especially likes not having 
to listen any longer to the chatter o! 
his mother and Mrs. Dirce. 

This is the difference between the 
two women: Mrs. Dirce is much tak 
en with the notion of office cleaning 
for the Sbav Company; Paolino’s 
mother doesn’t much care what she 
cleans, whether an office, a kitchen 
or the back room of a shop. 

Mrs. Dirce knows the names of al! 
the departments. “And now we're in 
Accounting, Mrs. Pensotti,” she say: 
to Paolino’s mother. 

“What on earth’s that?” asks Mrs 
Pensotti. She is a short, stout woma1 
only recently arrived from the prov 
inces. 

Mrs. Dirce, in contrast, is lean and 
tall, and she puts on airs. She wears 
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some kind of kimono over her dress. 
She has all the inside information 
on the firm. Paolino’s mother stands 
and listens, her mouth hanging open. 
“Look how untidy Dr. Bertolonghi 
is. It doesn’t seem possible!” she 
says. “With all this mess, I'll bet 
exports are off.” 

Paolino’s mother tugs at her 
friend’s sleeve. “Let things be, Mrs. 
Dirce. What’s it matter to you? Don’t 
you know? Desks that haven’t been 
cleared off we’re not supposed to 
touch. Just dust the telephone a 
little, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Dirce likes to pry into pa- 
pers. She picks up a letter and, be- 
cause she is nearsighted, draws it up 
to her nose, saying, “Listen to this, 
will you? Three hundred thousand 
dollars, it says here. Do you have 
any idea how many lire that comes 
to, Mrs. Pensotti?”’ 

To Paolino, both women strike a 
jarring note in the quiet of these busi- 
nesslike surroundings. Mrs. Dirce 
is ill-humored, and ridiculous as 
well. Dusting intercom buzzers and 
drawer handles, she parks herself be- 
hind a big desk and there, though 
she is only rubbing with a rag, takes 
on the look of an executive pushing 
through a big deal. His mother, still 
the same peasant woman she has al- 
ways been, cleans calculating ma- 
chines as if she were grooming live- 
stock in a stable. 


ge FURTHER Paolino gets from 
them, moving deeper into the 
deserted offices, the further his eyes, 
pinched with sleep, see the unrelieved 
rectilinear perspective stretch out 
ahead. He likes to think of himself 
as an ant, a tiny creature scuttling 
across a barren land of smooth lino- 
leum between sheer precipices gouged 
out of lucent mountains under a flat 
white sky. Then terror grips him. To 
take heart, he starts tracking down 
signs of human life, signs always at 
odds and out of keeping with their 
setting. Under a glass-top table, a 
photograph—probably belonging to 
one of the girls working there—of 
Marlon Brando. Another, on her 
window sill, keeps a bowl of narcis- 
sus bulbs. In one basket, a tabloid. 
In another, a sheet of tablet paper 
covered with doodles. A_ typist’s 
chair gives off a scent of violet. Tiny 
tinfoil plates, the kind that hold 
chocolates with liqueur centers, lie 
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in an ashtray. It is enough. Holding 
fast to such details dispels the terror 
of that geometric void. But in a way 
Paolino is ashamed of his cowardice, 
for what awakens the terror in him 
is the very thing he desires and 
wants to make all his own. 

He enters another room, full of 
machines now still. But one time he 
did see them in operation, a con- 
tinuous buzz and flutter of perforat- 
ed sheets like the sheathed wings of 
beetles. A man in a doctor’s kind of 
white coat, there to run the ma- 
chines, stopped to talk. “The day 
isn’t far off when these offices will 
run themselves automatically,” he 
told Paolino. “Won't need anyone, 
not even me.” 

Paolino ran quickly to Mrs. Dirce. 
“You know what those machines 
make?” he asked, hoping to trip her 
up. The man in the white coat had 
just finished explaining to him that 
they don’t make anything at all: 
they direct and control the com- 
pany’s business electronically; they 
know everything that has happened 
and is going to happen. 

“Those machines?” said Mrs. Dirce. 
“They're no use at all, not even to 
catch mice with. Want to hear a 
good one? Commendatore Pistagna 
made the company buy them. Guess 
why? Because the man who sells 
them is his brother-in-law. Take my 
word...” 

Paolino just shrugged. It was ob- 
vious all over again that she didn’t 
understand a thing. She didn’t know 
that those machines could tell the 
past and the future, that some day 
by themselves they would run the 
offices, leaving them always as de- 
serted as they usually are overnight. 
And now, dragging the sack full of 
wastepaper after him, Paoling tries 
to imagine what they would be like, 
tries to envelop himself in the idea, 
getting away as far as possible from 
his mother and Mrs. Dirce. But 
something stops him. A feeling of 
intrusion. What can it be? 


ee an office to empty a bas- 
ket, he hears a cry of surprise. 
A man and a woman, putting in 
overtime, first see a bristled mop, 
like a porcupine, peek in the door- 
way, and then a youngster in a 
striped red-and-green jersey pull- 
ing a big sack behind him. With a 
sense of pain, Paolino understands 


that here he himself is the intruder. 

The two employees, both young, 
seem very much at home in this 
setting. She is a redhead and wears 
glasses. His hair is slick with brillian- 
tine. He calls out figures, she types 
them, Paolino stops to observe them 
both. The man, in dictating, feels 
the need to pace up and down, but 
his movement amid so many desks 
is labyrinthine, all right angles. He 
turns, approaches her, turns away 
again. Numbers fall like hailstones. 
Keys, pressed, activate hammers. 
The man nervously fingers a desk 
calendar, trays to hold paper, the 
backs of chairs. Everything that he 
touches is metal. 


A’ ONE POINT, the woman makes 
a mistake and pauses to erase it 
against the platen. For a moment the 
atmosphere takes on a calmer, al- 
most tender tone. He repeats the 
number softly, resting a hand on the 
back of her chair. She bends back 
just enough to brush against it, and 
their glances, losing the rigidity of 
intense concentration, fail to rest a 
short while on each other. But the 
erasing is soon over with. Once 
again she starts to drum her fingers 
against the keyboard, and he to fire 
figures. They are separate and apart: 
all is back as it was before. 

Paolino has a job to do. To put 
up a brave front, he begins whis- 
tling. They break off, look at him. 
Paolino points to the basket. “Go 
right ahead,” says the man. Paolino 
approaches. His lips are still puck- 
ered, but no whistling comes out. 
While Paolino goes for the basket, 
the two enjoy a brief unintended 
respite. They move closer; hands 
touch, and eyes, instead of darting 
back and forth, meet, trying not to 
smile. With slow care, Paolino holds 
open the mouth of the sack as he 
picks up the basket. Awkwardly, he 
overturns it, slapping the bottom to 
make sure all the paper falls out. 
The two employees have already 
gone back to work with a vengeance, 
he giving rapid-fire dictation and she 
hunching over the typewriter with 
her red hair covering her face. 

“Paolino! Paolino! Come hold the 
ladder!” 

His mother is cleaning windows. 
Paolino goes to steady the steplad- 
der for her. Mrs, Dirce, working her 
sponge mop back and forth over the 
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floor, thinks it funny there are no 
doormats. “A company big as this, 
what would it set them back to 
throw down a couple of mats and 
keep people from tracking in with 
their muddy shoes? Fat chance! 
They've got us to break our backs 
for them, and us to blame if the 
floors aren’t always spick-and-span.” 

“Well, Saturday we'll be waxing 
them, Mrs. Dirce, and you'll see how 
nice they'll come out,” says Mrs. 
Pensotti. 

“Oh, mind you, I'm not taking it 
out on Cavaliere Uggero. Commen- 
datore Pistagna’s the one, and be- 
tween you and me...” 

Paolino doesn’t bother to listen. 
He is still thinking of the young 
couple back there. Men and women 
putting in overtime together after 
supper have a strange kind of air 
about them, as if they were under- 
going some extraordinary ordeal. 
They do their work, of course, but 
they bring to it an element of in- 
trigue, of furtiveness. Paolino can’t 
put it into words, but something he 
caught in the eyes of those two... 
He wants to go back and see more. 

“Hold the ladder! You asleep 
down there? Want to make me fall?” 

Paolino starts studying the graphs 
hanging on the walls: up, down, up 
again, up some more, then down a 
little and up again, What are they 
supposed to be? Maybe they're meant 
to be whistled: a note that goes higher 
higher, then one low down, then an- 
other high one that lasts. He tries 
to whistle the pattern of one graph, 
a second and a third. It makes a 
nice little tune. “What's all the 
whistling, you little idiot?” shouts 
his mother. “Want a slap?” 

Now Paolino goes with a dustpan 
to empty all the ashtrays. He heads 
for the office where the couple were. 
The typewriter no longer clicks. Can 
they have gone? Paolino peeks in. 
The woman is standing. Toward the 
slick-haired man she stretches out a 
hand, curved like a claw, with point- 
ed, lacquered nails. He reaches out 
as if to take her by the throat. Pao- 
lino starts to whistle. It turns out to 
be the same tune he made up a 
while back. They seek to regain 
composure. “Oh, you again.” With 
coats already on, they stand showing 
each other papers involved in the 
next day’s work. “The ashtray... ,” 
Paolino manages to say. But they pay 
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no attention. They replace the papers 
and leave. Further down the hall, he 
takes her arm in his. 

Paolino is sorry to see them go. 
Now there’s really no one left; all he 
can hear is the buzz of the polisher 
and his mother’s voice. He crosses a 
conference room with a mahogany 
table so shiny he can see himself in 
it and, all around it, leather easy 
chairs. He would like to take a run- 
ning start and leap like a fish over 
the table surface, skimming across 
from one end to the other, there to 
sink into the depths of an easy chair 
and fall asleep. Instead, he settles 
for sliding a finger along it and, see- 
ing a moist trail like the wake of a 
ship, rubs it out with an elbow of 
his jersey. 


i rx LARGE accounting department 
is broken up by many small par- 
titions. Somewhere toward the back, 
Paolino hears sounds of clicking. 
There must be someone else working 
late. He goes from one cubicle to 
another, but it is like moving 
through a maze of identical passages 
where the clicking always seems to 
come from somewhere else. Finally, 
in the last cubicle he discovers, bend- 
ing over an old adding machine, an 
emaciated bookkeeper wearing a 
pullover and a green celluloid eye- 
shade across the bald middle of his 
oblong head. To hit the keys, he 
raises his elbows the way a bird flut- 
ters its wings. He really does resem- 
ble a big bird roosting there, with 
that eyeshade just like a beak. Pao- 
lino moves to empty the ashtray, but 
at the same instant the bookkeeper, 
who is smoking, lays his cigarette on 
the rim. 

“Hello there,” he says. 

“Good evening,” Paolino answers. 

“What are you doing up at this 
hour?” He has a long white face 
and parched skin that seems to have 
never known the sun. 

“Emptying ashtrays.” 

“Children should be asleep this 
time of night.” 

“I’m with my mother. We do the 
cleaning here. This is the time we 
get started.” 

“How late do you stay?” 

“Ten-thirty, eleven. Sometimes we 
put in extra hours. In the morning.” 

“Overtime in the morning! With 
us, it’s just the opposite.” 

“Well, that’s only once or twice a 


week, when the floors have to be 
waxed.” 

“With me, on the other hand, it’s 
overtime all the time. I'll never 
finish up.” 

“Finish up what?” 

“Checking the company’s figures.” 

“Don’t they come out right?” 

“Never.” 

Intently, grasping the lever of the 
adding machine, he stares at the nar- 
row strip of paper that unrolis to the 
floor. He seems to be waiting for 
something from that row of numbers, 
which rises out of the cylinder the 
way the smoke rises from the ciga- 
rette held tightly between his lips: 
straight up past his right eye, the 
smoke reaches his eyeshade, swerves, 
then rises again as high as the light 
bulb, under whose shade it gathers 
in a cloud. 

Paolino is thinking, “I guess I'd 
better tell him all about it.” So he 
says, “Excuse me, but don’t you have 
those electronic brains here, the ones 
that can figure things out all by 
themselves?” 

The man’s eye, irritated by the 
smoke, starts to wink. “They're all 
wrong,” he says. 

Paolino lays aside his rag and 
dustpan, leans forward on the book- 
keeper's desk. “Those machines? All 
wrong?” 


ie MAN shakes head and eye- 
shade. “No, it goes back before 
that. It was all wrong from the 
start.” He gets up. His pullover is 
too short and his shirt puffs out all 
around his middle. Taking his jack- 
et off the back of the chair and put- 
ting it on, he says, “Come with me.” 

They walk through cubicle after 
cubicle. The bookkeeper has a long 
stride and Paolino is forced to canter 
along behind. They hurry down the 
length of the corridor, at the far end 
of which is a curtain. The book- 
keeper lifts it and Paolino sees a 
spiral staircase descending into dark- 
ness. But the bookkeeper knows 
where to find a switch that turns on 
a faint light down below. And down 
they go into the company’s basement. 
There they come to a small pad- 
locked door. The bookkeeper has a 
key to open it. There can’t be any 
electrical wiring inside because the 
bookkeeper strikes a match and, 
with a knowing touch, finds a candle 
and lights it. Paolino can’t make 
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things out too clearly, but he is 
iware of being hemmed in on all 
sides of a cell-like room by piles 
upon piles of old ledgers, account 
books, and musty records. It is prob- 
ibly these that are giving off an 
iroma of mold. 

“These are all of the company’s 
inactive files,” says the bookkeeper, 
‘accumulated during its hundred 
years of existence.” He hoists him- 
self up to a high stool and on a slant- 
top desk opens out a book, long and 
narrow. “See here? This is the hand 
of Hannibal De Canis, the first book- 
keeper this company ever had, and 
the most conscientious that ever was. 
Look how he kept these records.” 

Paolino glances at columns of fig- 
ures in a rounded, elegant hand 
embellished with curlicues. 

“To you alone I show these things; 
other people wouldn’t understand. 
{nd yet, it’s important for some- 
body to see it. I’m getting on in 
FORTE. 2 

“Yes, sir,” Paolino puts in, barely 
above a whisper. 

“There has never been a_book- 
keeper the like of Hannibal De 
Canis.” He lifts the candle above a 
pile of account books and, next to an 
old abacus with some of its rods dis- 
jointed, illuminates the photograph 
of a gentleman in a Vandyke strik- 
ing a pose with a hunting dog at his 
side. “And yet this infallible man, 
this genius . . . Look here, dated the 
sixteenth of November, 1884. . . .” 
He leafs through, looking for a dried- 
out quill pen he left as marker. 
“Here, an error. The commonest 
kind of error—410 lire off in addi- 
tion.” At the bottom of the page, 
the error is circled with a correction 
mark in red pencil. “No one’s ever 
caught it. I'm the «ly one who 
knows. And you are te first living 
soul I'm telling it to. Keep it to your- 
self and never forget it! And even if 
you do go spreading it around, you're 
just a boy. No one will believe you. 
But you know it now .. . that every- 
thing is wrong. Through all these 
years, you know how big that mis- 
take of 410 lire has become? Millions 
upon millions! They run at quite a 
clip, all those calculators, electronic 
brains, and the rest. But at the root, 
at the very root of all their computa- 
tions, there is an error. And it grows 
and grows.” 

They have relocked the room and 
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climbed up the spiral stairs, and are 
now walking back down the corridor. 
“The company’s grown big, one of 
the biggest, with thousands of stock- 
holders, hundreds of subsidiaries, no 
end of overseas representatives. And 
all of them grind out incorrect fig- 
ures. There isn’t a grain of truth in 
all their computations. Half a city 
is built on these mistakes. What am 
I saying? Half a city? ... Half a 
nation! And what about the export- 


import trade? All wrong, all mis- | 


taken! The whole world is burdened 
down with this error, the only error 
committed in his entire lifetime by 
that master of bookkeeping, that 
giant in the field of accounting, that 
genius!” 

The old man has gone to the 
clothes rack and put on his coat. 
Without his green eyeshade, for a 
few seconds his face looks even more 
downcast, more washed out; then it 
returns to shadow under the brim of 
his hat slouched down over his eyes. 
“And you know what I think?” he 
says in a low voice, bending closer to 
Paolino. “I think he did it on pur- 
pose!” 

The old bookkeeper straightens 
up, shoves his hands into his pockets. 
“We've never seen each other,” he 
says through his teeth. “I don’t know 
you, you don’t know me.” 

He turns and starts on his way 
out. His way of walking attempts to 
convey dignity, but actually comes 
out looking a little unsteady. He is 
singing to himself, “La donna é 
mobile... .” 


FN pasesonagea rings. “Hello? Hello?” 
Paolino runs in the direction of 
Mrs. Dirce’s voice. “Yes, yes, this is 
the Sbav Company. How’s that 
again? Brazil?—Imagine, calling all 
the way from Brazil!—Yes, but what 
is it you want? I don’t understand.— 
They're talking Brazilian, Mrs. 
Pensotti. Want to listen?” 

It must have been a customer from 
halfway round the world who had 
gotten the time differences mixed up 
and was calling at this late hour. 
Paolino’s mother grabs the receiver 
out of Mrs. Dirce’s hand. “There’s 
no one here. No one here, under- 
stand?” She shouts into it. “Better 
call again tomorrow. There’s only 
us ... the ones who do the cleaning 
up, understand. . . ? the ones ... who 
do... the cleaning up... 1" 
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The Vanishing Americans 


ELAINE KENDALL 


— ke are times when the gap be- 
tween science fiction and sober 
fact closes with so sudden a snap 
that it’s disconcerting. Our eating 
habits are a case in point. America 
used to mean apple pie and ham- 
burgers, steak, hot dogs, and fried 
chicken. Admittedly, this is not a list 
to gladden the heart of an Escofher, 
but at least it’s food. Compared to 
Metrecal, Cal-A-Day, Kor-Val, and 
Albacal, it’s sumptuous. These 
twenty-first-century words are canned 
formula diets—perhaps the most sig- 
nificant gastronomical event since 
Eve ate the apple. 

One of the provocative facts about 
the formulas is that most are neither 
manufactured nor marketed by food 
companies. You buy them at drug- 
stores, department stores, and dis- 
count houses. Each can contains 
powdered skimmed milk, soya flour, 
sugar, starch, coconut 
oil, yeast, flavoring, and vitamins. 
One of these a day constitutes the 
most depressing bill of fare to be 
found west of Peking, yet we are 
standing in line to buy it at prices 
ranging from seventy-six cents (util- 
ity?) to $1.29 (prime grade?). Mead 
Johnson, the pioneer drug company 
in the field, estimates that a third 
1960 will be in 
Metrecal—an impressive twenty-five 
to thirty million dollars’ worth. 

\ day’s menu that consists of cold 
cereal, instant coffee, a frozen hero 
sandwich, and stew in a_ boilable 
plastic bag can’t compare with a 
shakerful of nutritional powder for 
ease of preparation. Twenty-four 
hours’ worth of formula contains 
nine hundred calories and one-sixth 
of the amount of salt in a normal 
diet. Cordon bleu cooks can beat it 
up with water in a food mixer (thirty 
seconds), and ex-TV dinner types can 
buy it ready mixed (zero seconds). 
There is a choice cf chocolate, vanil- 
la, butterscotch, orange, or coffee. 

On this skimpy fare people do lose 
weight. They also save time. Shop- 
ping is simplified, cooking is elimi- 
nated altogether, and one need 
not even set the table. Obviously, 


corn oil 


of its business in 
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these preparations would constitute 
the ideal menu for a crew of astro- 
nauts—no utensils, no unnecessary 
use of fuel, no personality clashes 
over what to have for lunch, and 
no danger of the personnel outgrow- 
ing the space ship. The idea that 
anyone not in that exacting pro- 
fession would voluntarily agree to 
live on the formulas would be tan- 
tastic anywhere but here, any time 
but now. 


—— mer FAD that has preceded 
these powders, no matter how bi- 
zarre, consisted of food. Over the 
years we've had a milk and banana 
régime, a Stone Age meat diet, diets 
consisting variously and solely ol 
grapes, raw eggs, rice, cottage cheese, 
black coffee, and lettuce. There was 
a gourmets’ plan that leaned heavily 
on mushrooms broiled in white wine, 
and a drinkers’ diet that substituted 
Scotch for all other carbohydrates. 
There have been Clinic and Founda- 
tion diets, like the Rockefeller, 
Mayo, and Du Pont programs. (The 
Rockefeller diet of 1955 was, in fact, 
a noncommercial version of Metre- 
cal.) There have been as many tem- 
poral (and temporary) diets as there 
are numbers—two-day, five-day, sev- 
en-day, and nine-day crash programs. 
Magazines offered diets the way 
newspapers used to offer puzzle con- 
lests—a new one every issue, com- 
plete with pictures of the losers, who 
were, of course, the winners. Circula- 
tion boomed. There were way-out 
paradoxical diets, like the high-fat 
idea, and the ice-cream binge tried 
by a Hollywood starlet. All these 
fads flourished despite the tense 
small voices of physiologists crying 
out that the only permanent way to 
lose weight is to eat less, forever and 
ever. 

Of all the diet literature in hard 
covers and soft, my own favorite was 
a brace of articles in Coronet, both 
written by Princess Alexandra Kro- 
potkin. The first article explained 
how to lose four pounds in five days, 
the second how to lose five pounds 
in six days—on rice. Here are the 


celebrity, the time factor, and the 
solo food—a winning combination if 
ever there was one. Perhaps it is not 
possible to lose a hundred pounds in 
101 days, but even with a leveling. 
off point there’s still a lot of mileage 
in the idea. 

Certain magazines are much move 
hospitable to diet news than others 
Without actually weighing th 
readerships, it would be difficult 
to discover why Look, Coronet, 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal 
print everything that’s going on 
about weight reduction, while Li/é 


and the Saturday Evening Post ig- 


nore the field almost entirely. Where 


Harper's, Atlantic, and the Amer- 
can Scholar selflessly devote con- 
siderable space to the plight ol 
hungry people in other parts of the 
world, Holiday and Esquire special 
ize in telling people where they can 
get delicious and fattening things to 
eat. (These places usually turn out 
to be somewhere outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States.) 
For several years now, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal has been running re- 
ducing sagas as a regular feature. 
The amounts lost are truly stagger- 
ing: 125 pounds, 101 pounds, and 
in March, 1956, an incredible 450 
pounds. These figures are both gross 
and net. However, several members 
of the same family contributed to 
this last success story. The supply 
of subjects for such studies must be 
rather limited, because one woman 
was done twice. She gained back 
what she had lost, called the Journal, 
and they had another go. Readers 
probably clamor for the return o! 
their favorites. 


ls Aprit of 1955, Parents’ Maga 
zine assisted in the loss of 79) 
pounds, surely a one-issue record 
By Journal standards, this was no! 
really sporting, since the people con 
cerned were not blood kin. Thi» 
elephantine project may have bee: 
the impetus behind a movemen: 
called TOPS (Take Off Pounds Sen 
sibly), which is a sort of AA for th: 
overweight. As of last August | 
twenty-five thousand members hac 
lost a hundred tons of fat, th 
equivalent in poundage of a DC-3 
give or take a few seat belts. Mem 
bers of TOPS can phone each othe: 
in the middle of the night when they 
can’t keep their hands off the refrig 
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erator. Sometimes a telephone con- 
versation is enough, but the members 
will come and sit with really desper 
ite cases. 

Reducing is fast becoming Ameri- 
a’s favorite pastime, and our most 
‘xpensive one. A recent Gallup poll 
showed that one out of every three 
idults in the country plans to get 
thinner by one means or another. 
That’s millions more people than 
ever see a baseball game, and more 
than play golf, tennis, football, or 
Ping-pong put together. Where are 
we playing the new games? We play 
during lunch hour at Vic Tanny’s, 
in Slenderella salons (i170 of them 
at last count), at Figurama, and at 
hundreds of similar establishments. 
Equipment consists of tables that 
vibrate, pulsate, and jostle the 
sportsman. There is a bicycle that 
cleverly simulates the agony of the 
Tour de France without moving 
forward an inch. 

Synthetic exercise goes with syn- 
thetic food—a natural corollary of an 
unnatural state of affairs. After all, 
who could manage three sets of ten- 
nis on a glass of Calanil? There are 
quivering couches for home use that 


1eproduce the motion of the Hudson 


Tubes, for those lucky enough to 
afford them. Best of all is an ingen- 
ious machine called the Relax-A- 
cizor. This works on the same princi- 
ple as the electric chair. The voltage 
employed is less, but that’s the only 
technically significant difference. 
The Relax-A-cizor is about the size 
of a portable radio and comes with 
an assortment of rubber straps, pads, 
and belts. The subject to be reluxi- 
cized wets the pads, straps them to 
strategic points on his body, inserts 
the electrodes, and flips on the 
switch. If he has followed the in- 
structions to the letter, his muscles 
will begin to behave exactly as if he 
had tic douloureux everywhere. Sales 
of this machine, in four models, are 
in the hundreds of thousands—at 
lrom $198 to $325. 


| Fees SUMMER the newspapers were 

briefly enlivened by the accounts 
the Regimen fraud. Regimen was 
and still is) one of the most popular 
of the proprietary reducing aids. It 
shares crowded drugstore counter 
space with reducing gums, candies, 
and even a cigarette called Slims. 
Profits mount and the manufacturers 
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grow fatter than their customers. 

While there is no public as loyal 
as an overweight public, there is no 
public as mercurial. Intimidated by 
insurance statistics, threatened by 
cholesterol, and tantalized by fashion 
photography, the overweight consti- 
tute a new and glorious challenge 


to the advertiser. After all, have they 
not their own press, a national or- 
ganization, and hundreds of train- 
ing grounds? The challenge has been 
met magnificently. A nonproduct has 
been created to fill the gap that 
might have been left by nonpur- 
chase of existing products. 


Moscow Makes the Scene 


WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


p* ATNITSKI STREET, near the 
Kremlin but on the south side of 
the Moskva River, has heretofore 
been known to literary historians, 
if at all, only because Tolstoy lived 
there for some time after his return 
from the Crimean War. A few weeks 
ago, however, some thirty or forty 
earnest young experts on western 
literature and specialists in interna- 
tional relations gathered there to 
ponder the social roots, ideological 
aspirations, literary significance, and 
political consequences of America’s 
Beat Generation. 

The subject of the meeting was 
especially surprising in view of the 
fact that a major campaign has been 
going on throughout the Soviet 
Union for many months against 
idlers, self-seekers, spongers, and 
parasites (the Russian language is 
wonderfully rich in these epithets, 
and many were were used). The 
general slogan of this campaign has 
been “He who does not work should 
not eat,” and most of the cases 
singled out for publicity concern 
young people who not only ab- 
stained from work but made it a 
matter of moral principle. 

Despite these strictures, the liter- 
ary experts who assembled in Pynat- 
nitski Street did not roundly abuse 
America’s Beatniks but even discov- 
ered a “progressive” kernel in their 
thoughts and actions. They might be 
ideologically backward, but they 
were at least not representatives of 
monopoly capitalism. 

One of the experts, D. Zhukov, 
who seems to have made the most ex- 
haustive study of the Beats that has 
ever been undertaken east of Green- 
wich Village, found many redeeming 
features in their behavior. Jack Ke- 
rouac’s Dharma Bums were certainly 


tramps, but so were the heroes of 
Jack London and O. Henry; this has 
been a recurrent theme in all pro- 
gressive American literature. They 
were rebels without a cause, but it 
was still a revolt against conformism, 
against the American way of life. 
Commenting on Allen Ginsberg’s 
“Howl” (“a talented poem”), D. 
Urnov said that it “went off like a 
bomb and was heard all over Amer- 
ica.” As a matter of fact, some of the 
excerpts heard on Pynatnitski Street 
were somewhat bowdlerized. “Mo- 
loch whose mind is pure machinery” 
becomes “Moloch whose mind is a 
dead scheme.” Ginsberg’s anti-indus- 
trialism would not have gone down 
well in Moscow. Lawrence Ferlin- 
ghetti, Zhukov reported, has writ- 
ten a number of poems directed 
against the nightmare of an atomic 
war; Gregory Corso devotes his 
poetry to unmasking the hypocrisy 
of bourgeois morals. 


_— WERE some differences of 
* opinion as to the number of Beat- 
niks in America. According to G. 
Zlobin there are only about 100,000, 
but Zhukov, calling on Norman 
Mailer as a witness for the defense, 
announced that millions of Ameri- 
cans shared the mood of the Beat- 
niks without even knowing it. But 
then, G. Zlobin was apparently not 
so much interested in the literary 
aspects of the crisis of Young Amer- 
ica as in the political aspects, par- 
ticularly as set forth in the resolu- 
tions of the Seventeenth Congress 
of the American Communist Party. 
Most of the literary critics, less down 
to earth, were more interested in 
Jack Kerouac and his friends, despite 
the fact that he has now become (as 
a Miss Levidova put it) the emis- 
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William Shakespeare 
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New York City 


WNEW-TV 


January 10 and 15 
RICHARD 11,ACTS1,2 &3 
January 17 and 22 
RICHARD II, ACTS 3,445 
January 24 and 29 

HENRY IV,PARTI, ACTS 1&2 
January 3land February 5 
HENRY IV, PARTI, ACTS 3,445 
February 7 and 12 

HENRY IV, PART II, ACTS 1&2 
February 14 and 19 
HENRY IV,PARTII,ACTS 3,445 
February 21 and 26 

HENRY V, ACTS 1,2 &3 


February 28 and March 5 
HENRY V, ACTS 4&5 

March 7 and 12 

HENRY VI, PART I 

March 14 and 19 

HENRY VI,PARTII,ACTS1,2&3 
March 21 and 26 
HENRYVI,PARTII,ACTS 3,4&5 
March 28 and April 2 
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RICHARD III, ACTS 3,4.&5 
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sary of the Californian Beatniks in 
the New York literary salons. 

Miss Levidova is the author of a 
long comparative study of Truman 
Capote, Jack Kerouac, and J. D. 
Salinger, whom for some reason or 
other she prefers to call “James.” 
Salinger, she thinks, is nearest to the 
canons of “critical realism’”—the 
highest praise that can be bestowed 
on a non-Soviet writer; Capote is 
farthest away, Kerouac somewhere in 
between. Since an analysis of then 
social origin and class character is 
obligatory in literary criti- 
cism, these writers’ heroes are identi- 
fied as Bohemians—with roots both 
in the intelligentsia and the Lum- 
penproletariat. The reader, however, 
is warned not to jump to wrong 
conclusions: the heroes do not suffer 
the torments of hunger, cold, or un- 
employment—only frustration and 
spiritual emptiness. 

Despite all her reservations, Miss 
Levidova obviously liked the Beat- 
niks very much. She defended them 
against an American Communist 
critic who had compared them to 
the samurai, likening their form of 
protest with performing hara-kiri 
on their enemy's doorstep. No, the 
Beatniks do not end up by com- 
mitting suicide; they very loudly de- 
mand their place in the world. 
Kerouac, at any rate, is a “great 
artist, endowed with great tempera- 
ment, a fine gift of observation and 
a profound lyrical sense. How bene- 
heial it would be for him, and for 
\merican literature in general, if he 
would grow up and forget about his 
childhood memories.” 


Soviet 


So" PEOPLE in Moscow clearly ex- 
pect a great deal from the Beat 
Generation and its revolutionary 
élan. Its nonconformism and its un- 
relenting opposition to everything 
official America stands for clearly 
outweigh, in Russian eyes, its less at- 
tractive features. The Beats may be 
unwashed and unshaven—which, of 
course, is nyekulturni—but are they 
not reminiscent of the young Gorky 
or the pre-revolutionary Russian stu- 
dents? They may be nihilists, but 
there is a strong nihilist tradition in 
Russian literature; it could well be 
that this makes them all the more 
fascinating to Russian observers, who 
firmly believe that the souls of most 
Beatniks can still be saved. 
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RECORD NOTES 


bers Strauss; Die FLepermaus. Hilde 
Gueden, Regina Resnik, et al.; Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and State Opera 
Chorus, Herbert von Karajan, cond. (Lon- 
don, 3 records; stereo.) 


The most ballyhooed aspect of this 
recording is the tangential participa- 
tion of several high-priced singers 
not customarily associated with the 
music of Johann Strauss. Midway in 
Act II the festivities at Prince Orlov- 
sky's palace are interrupted by a tele- 
phone call from Emperor Franz 
Josef. We learn that he cannot, alas, 
come to the party himself; but to 
keep Orlovsky’s guests well amused, 
he has taken the liberty of sending 
over a bevy of singers from the Court 
Opera. 

A succession of celebrated artists 
then appears on stage to do what 
does not come naturally. Renata Te- 





baldi is heard in Lehar’s “Vilia,” 
Birgit Nilsson in “I Could Have 
Danced All Night,” Jussi Bjoerling 
in “Dein ist mein ganzes Herz,” and 
Giulietta Simionato and Ettore Bas- 
tianini in “Anything You Can Do I 
Can Do Better.” There is a prece- 
dent for this kind of spoofery (the 
Metropolitan does it regularly on 
New Year’s Eve), and it is great fun 
to enjoy once—or perhaps twice. I 
first heard it in the company of an 
Austrian countess, who was not 
amused; but those of us who hold 
Johann Strauss to be something less 
than sacred can find in this “gala 
entertainment” a source of innocent 
merriment. Once the novelty wears 
off, the interpolated section is easily 
bypassed. 

The real merit of the new Fleder- 
maus, however, is not its zany diver- 
sions but its bright re-creation of 
Strauss’s sparkling score. Much of 
the credit goes to von Karajan, who 
maintains just the right balance be- 
tween high polish and relaxed Ge- 


miitlichkeit (and who has the advan- 
tage of conducting an orchestra that 
plays Johann Strauss to perfection 
anyway). Moreover, his cast—with 
one exception—could not have been 
bettered. Hilde Gueden is a stylish, 
appealing Rosalinde, neither too 
arch nor too mannered; Waldema: 
Kmentt has the dash and charm 
requisite for Eisenstein; Giusepp« 
Zampieri is a genuinely Italian 
sounding Alfred; and the American 
mezzo Regina Resnik contributes 4 
delightfully world-weary characte: 
ization of the oh-so-bored Russian 
Prince Orlovsky. The one weak 
member is Erika Kéth as Adele. 

Garnishing this concentration ol 
talent is the all-stops-out stereo pro 
duction techniques for which Lon 
don Records is now famous. There 
is abundant movement, though not 
to the point of distraction, and a full 
quota of stage effects—creaking locks, 
sputtering coffee mach‘nes, and the 
chattering hubbub of a tipsy party. 
The cumulative effect of the “effects” 
is one of dazzling animation. Pei 
haps most magical of all is the faint 
sound of an orchestra performing « 
waltz offstage in the garden of Or 
lovsky’s palace while Eisenstein and 
Rosalinde play their scene togethe: 
in the onstage ballroom. 

Once again London Records has 
demonstrated—as previously with its 
much-acclaimed recording of Das 
Rheingold—that the stereo medium 
can unlock a new world of enchant 
ment. The key is taste, imagination. 
and unremitting attention to detail 


yng Sonata tN B Fiat Minor, Op. 
35. Michel Block, piano. (Deutsche 
Grammophon; mono or stereo.) 


The world is full of well-known 
prize-winning pianists. Michel Block 
is a well-known prize-losing pianist. 
At the Sixth International Chopin 
Competition, held in Warsaw early 
this year, he placed tenth; yet Artw 
Rubinstein, one of the judges, was 
sufficiently impressed with Block's 
uncommon musicianship to award 
him a personal prize of a thousand 
dollars. This fall, at the annual Lev 
entritt Competition finals, Block 
again failed to win, though he was 
the obvious favorite of the invited 
audience in Carnegie Hall. 

Now we have the twenty-three 
year-old pianist’s first recording, 
made in Warsaw just after the Cho 
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pin Competition, and its first effect 
is to make one wonder about the 
sagacity of his juries. This is one of 
the most remarkable performances 
of the “Funeral March” Sonata on 
records. Unlike most of his contem- 
poraries, Block does not try to emu- 
late the gorgeous tone and leonine 
approach of the Rachmaninoff-Ru- 
binstein school. He has a style of his 
own: spare, sharply contoured, dis- 
creetly colored, eminently contem- 
porary. It compares to the standard 
bravura style as the United Nations 
Building to the Paris Opera House; 
and, like all musicmaking of well- 
defined viewpoint, it carries great 
conviction. Not since Columbia 
brought forth Glenn Gould’s “Gold- 
berg Variations” have we had so 
promising a debut on discs. 


emery OrcHestrat Excerpts. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, Otto Klemperer, 
cond. (Angel, 2 records; mono or stereo.) 


A freshet of Wagner in excerpted 
form has been pouring from the rec- 
ord companies this year, conducted 
by such experienced hands as Bruno 
Walter, Leopold Stokowski, and 
Fritz Reiner. All of it has been ex- 
emplary, but this two-record album 
under the direction of Otto Klem- 
perer easily tops the lot. The familiar 
Klemperer qualities are present— 
rhythmic exacitude, marvelously 
controlled orchestral balances, a per- 
vading sobriety and majesty of out- 
look—and they make as imposing a 
combination in Wagner as they do 
in Beethoven. 

The selections begin with the 
Rienzi Overture and continue chron- 
ologically up to the “Funeral Music” 
from Gétterddmmerung. This is far 
too much to take at one sitting, 
though doubtless some misguided 
souls with record changers will do 
just that and then wonder why music 
often seems to bore them. The Meis- 
tersinger Prelude is particularly 
good. At its climax there are four 
themes going at once, and Klemper- 
er—aided by Angel's broadspread 
stereo sound—lets them all be heard 
in robust splendor. “High serious- 
ness” is a phrase not much used in 
musical criticism today, but it de- 
scribes perfectly what Wagner re- 
quires and what Klemperer supplies. 
When are we to have a complete 
opera under his leadership? 

—ROoLaNnp GELATT 
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The Kings and Their Magicians 


WILLIAM 


T= SERVANTS OF Power: A History OF 
THE Use or Sociat SCIENCE IN AMERICAN 
INpustrY, by Loren Baritz. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50. 


One of the blessings that the 1960's 
will apparently confer on us is the 
revival of certain choice clichés of 
the 1930's, introduced however as 
new ideas invented by a fresh and 
this time purely home-grown Left. 
In prewar liberalism, attacks on busi- 
ness took the form of the classic 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Arthur 
Kallet and F. J. Schlink, which re- 
vealed the unhappy news that break- 
fast cereals were bad for babies’ in- 
testines. Now the vogue is for works 
showing that businessmen influence 
the public not only by misleading 
advertising but, much worse, by in- 
audible messages and invisible writ- 
ing. The villains of the piece are 
psychologists who have put their 
mystic arts at the service of business 
and made themselves, as the author 
of this latest broadsheet labels them, 
servants of power. 


ers INDICTMENT handed down by 
Mr. Baritz is not very complicat- 
ed. An increasing number of psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, and other experts 
in human relations apply their in- 
tellectual efforts to solving the chief 
problems that managers face now- 
adays, which have to do mainly with 
human relations, that is, with get- 
ting along with their workers. These 
social scientists have not been con- 
science-stricken at the thought of 
helping the bosses; on the contrary, 
they have either gladly or thought- 
lessly made recommendations for so- 
cial organization of factory work of 
a sort that made the workers like 
their jobs or feel “identified” with 
their companies, reduced the inten- 
sity of their demands for wage in- 
creases, and in general—although 
Mr. Baritz never puts it in exactly 
these terms—weakened each work- 
er’s solidarity with the rest of the 
working class. 


LETWIN 


Mr. Baritz is suspicious, for in- 
stance, of the program of “personnel 
counseling” initiated by Elton Mayo 
and his associates for Western Elec- 
tric. After it found that workers 
feel better if only they can vpice 
their complaints to a representative 
of management, the company estab- 
lished a corps of counselors who did 
nothing but listen to complaints and 
help the employee think about his 
complaints more “constructively.” 
Mr. Baritz, dubious, quotes a coun- 
selor who said, “one would have 
to be extremely naive . . . to claim 

. that counseling does not drain 
off grievances that might otherwise 
find expression in other channels.” 
Mr. Baritz adds the explanation: 
“Other channels’ could be union 
channels.” In other words, a perni- 
cious Management appeases_ the 
worker; the worker appeased ceases 
to be the worker militant; and as a 
result there is an insidious industrial 
peace. 

This theme reappears throughout 
the book. After it was reported in 
1935 that one-third of American 
workers were dissatisfied with their 
jobs, Mr. Baritz says, many indus- 
trial social scientists warned that 
“management had better learn what 
the worker wanted and take steps to 
see that he got it.” But he detects a 
cloven hoof in the proposal. “The 
only alternative,” he writes, “was to 
continue to ignore the attitude of em- 
ployees and thereby possibly encour- 
age the spread of unionism.” Pity the 
poor manager who finds himself un- 
der Mr. Baritz’s fire: if he ignores the 
desires of his workers, he is con- 
demned as inhuman; if he learns 
what workers want and takes steps 
to see that they get it, he is con- 
demned for discouraging “the spread 
of unionism.” 

The real force of this critique is 
directed not at the businessmen but 
at the sinful psychologists who fall 
in with their evil designs. Mr. Baritz, 
himself a professor of history, is 
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deeply offended by this new form 
of treason of the intellectuals. The 
proper function of an intellectual, 
he maintains, is to criticize his so- 
ciety; once an intellectual so far ac- 
cepts his society that he is willing to 
put himself at the disposal of its 
dominant leaders—nowadays business 
managers—he has betrayed his dedi- 
cation to mind and morality and in- 
deed to all the highest aspirations of 
mankind. At the beginning of the 
book, Mr. Baritz asks whether it is 
true that “any intellectual who ac- 
cepts and approves of his society pros- 
titutes his skills and is a traitor to 
his heritage”; and by the end he de- 
cides that it is true that “many in- 
dustrial social scientists have been 
willing to serve power instead of 
mind”—a phrase that rings of “Mam- 
mon before God.” 


7 ATTITUDE toward intellectuals 
is not only reminiscent of the 
1930's but is also especially charac- 
teristic of the United States. Nobody 
will deny that an intellectual is some- 
one who works with his mind and 
who is, moreover, dedicated to 
knowledge for its own sake rather 
than for an immediate practical re- 
sult. Nobody will deny the distinc- 
tion between a physiologist and a 
practicing physician, or between a 
historian who wants to understand 
the past and a so-called historian 
who digs out information about the 
past in order to write political 
pamphlets. But what is peculiar to 
Mr. Baritz, to the Left, and in some 
sense to all Americans is the idea 
that an intellectual loyal to his pur- 
suit necessarily opposes his society. 
Montaigne, an intellectual if ever 
there was one, also managed to be 
a dedicated public servant, and 
thoroughly approved of his society 
while criticizing much in it. St.-John 
Perse, a distinguished poet, was a 
diplomat and secretary general of 
the French foreign ministry. Francis 
Bacon, though he served his political 
masters in an outrageously worldly 
manner, made some of the greater 
intellectual contributions to our tra- 
dition. The life of Thomas More 
shows that he surrendered none of 
his status as a speculative moralist 
when he accepted appointment as 
chancellor of England; and he rep- 
resents a type that Europe has al- 
ways regarded as its greatest glory. 
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But in America, often though not 
always, intellectuals have scorned 
businessmen and government offi- 
cials, who have returned the com- 
pliment. Since the 1930's, however, 
the situation has been changing, and 
the leaders of business and govern- 
ment have been readier not mere- 
ly to use technical experts but also 
to respect them as intellectuals. At 
the same time, intellectuals—or more 
specifically, university teachers—find- 
ing themselves invited to enter the 
halls of the great through the front 
door, have passed from a condition of 
flattered awe to the realization that 
businessmen are not, as a group, 
more evil or unapproachable than 
anyone else. They have found, on 
the contrary, that the code of “social 
consciousness” which had been built 
up by intellectuals of the Left is 
now matched by the piety of man- 
agers who gravely assume the “so- 
cial responsibilities” of business. To 
say that American intellectuals and 
businessmen are altogether at ease 
with each other would be too strong, 
but a reconciliation has been taking 
place. It is this, in fact, that outrages 
the new Left. Business is of the 
devil; intellectuals should be pure; 
anyone who serves the interests of 
business sacrifices his purity and for- 
feits the status he has enjoyed as an 
intellectual. 


Me" OF THE PROBLEM centers on 
the question of whether expert 
advice can be disinterested. Mr. Bar- 
itz is persuaded that it cannot be. 
Whatever advice the social scientists 
may give, he maintains, is used by 
managers in the interest of profits: 
the social scientist in giving advice 
surrenders the power to exercise 
moral control over its use; and so 
although he may be called a con- 
sultant he is a mere tool. Leaving 
aside the assumption that profit mo- 
tives absolutely dominate the be- 
havior of executives, Baritz’s posi- 
tion rests on a special view, now 
fairly widespread, about the moral 
responsibilities of the expert. 

All our attitudes toward experts 
show the muddling effect of the 
atomic scientists’ episode. A group 
of distinguished scientists put them- 
selves at the service of the state; they 
created a weapon of destruction, and 
then found to their dismay that it 
was taken out of their hands and 


used by the politicians and military 
men. Was it immoral of them tc 
have put their knowledge at the serv 
ice of those who used it to kill? The 
question is infinitely complex. 

But this is certain: knowledge is 
power, and power can be misused 
It would be ridiculous to condemn 
Gutenberg and Marconi for the lies 
that their inventions have enabled 
other men to spread. An intellec 
tual’s dedication to knowledg« 
obliges him to publish his findings, 
which means that he makes them 
available equally to those who do 
good and those who do evil. In the 
closer relationship between a practi 
cal man and his intellectual consult 
ant, of course the intellectual should 
estimate the moral consequences ol 
his help. 

To return now to Baritz’s psychol 
ogists: were they immoral in advis 
ing business managers? Mr. Baritz 
thinks they usually were, because he 
thinks that businessmen are engaged 
in the low pursuit of making money 
or in the absolutely immoral pursuit 
of making more money by depriving 
unions of members, depriving work- 
ers of extra pay, or—as he says they 
did during the 1930’s—“forestalling 
the leftward movement of American 
political and intellectual life.” 

If one believes, however, that busi 
ness firms are engaged in producing 
goods—which is not itself a bad thing 
—and that industrial psychologists 
give advice that enables businesses to 
produce goods more efficiently, then 
one must believe that the psycholo- 
gists are acting in a reasonably de- 
cent way, even though their services 
are being “bought,” i.e., paid for. 
If, moreover, psychologists give ad- 
vice based on understanding that 
pleasant colors, soft music, palatable 
food, and tact in handing down com- 
mands all make workers more con- 
tented with their factories, then the 
fact that the workers also work more 
efficiently and thereby aid manage- 
ment is still compatible with the 
view that the psychologists are doing 
a commendable service. 


— Is another ground, however, 
for Mr. Baritz’s suspicions of the 
social scientists in industry, and this 
is that they have armed the mana- 
gers with a process of manipulation. 
For instance, they have shown man- 
agement how to use Rorschach tests 
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ind Thematic Apperception tests— 
by which workers unknowingly re- 
veal damaging information about 
themselves, information they would 
have concealed in any straightfor- 
ward interview. They have initiated 
the practice of explaining manage- 
ment decisions to workers, thus giv- 
ing the worker a sense of belonging 
to the enterprise, even though ac- 
ording to Mr. Baritz the worker is 
only a fractious tool in the eyes of 
management. And so Mr. Baritz’s 
last words are these: social scientists 
‘are now beginning to learn how to 
control conduct. Put this power— 
genuine, stark, irrevocable power— 
into the hands of America’s man- 
agers, and the work that social scien- 
tists have done, and will do, assumes 
implications vaster and more fearful 
than anything previously hinted.” 

There is something fearsome in- 
deed in the prospect that business- 
men, or anyone else for that matter, 
might be able to control human 
conduct. Many people have aspired 
to do this, and some have been able 
to for a short time. Caesar, Napole- 
on, Hitler, the Russian Communists 
-all have been able to control con- 
duct, though by using physical force, 
in the last resort, to quell opposi- 
tion. This danger is always with us, 
but a more frightening possibility 
is that someone may take power 
without needing physical force. 
Physical force, being obvious, stimu- 
lates opposition, whereas psychic 
manipulation destroys the impulse 
to object. Manipulation is vicious be- 
cause the men coerced by it do not 
realize what is happening. 

Manipulation is not, of course, 
anything new. Iago manipulated 
Othello; Cleopatra manipulated An- 
tony; Mesmer, Cagliostro, and Ras- 
putin are clichés. Whether or not 
social scientists know anything more 
about manipulation than these ven- 
erable predecessors did, they do know 
a great deal about it, and can make 
this knowledge available to wicked 
men. Knowledge of how to manipu- 
late people is already widespread, 
and this knowledge, like every other 
sort, is dangerous. 


We can be done about it? How 
can men defend themselves 
against lies and deceit, insincerity 
and seduction? It helps to be aware 
that there are evil men and to know 
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what instruments are available to 
them. It does not help to believe that 
evil can be abolished by a single 
great reformation of society or that 
knowledge can somehow be fenced 
in so that it will be used only for 
good ends. 


An Aerial View 
Of Man’s Folly 


JAY JACOBS 


| greagne Boscu, by Ludwig von Bal- 
dass. Harry N. Abrams. $18.50. 
Boscu, by Robert L. Delevoy. Skira-W orld. 
$5.75. 
Although the last of the medieval 
genuises, Hieronymus Bosch, was 
something of an anachronism in his 
own times, it is hardly surprising 
that the most prodigious symbolist 
who ever lived, and the first artist 
paint “men as they are within 
themselves,” has become a_particu- 
lar pet of our age, preoccupied as it 
is with the psyche and its symbolism. 
Furthermore, Bosch was among the 
last of the great figures—certainly the 
last painter of consequence—gen- 
uinely concerned with the problem 
human folly in the shadow of 
what was taken to be the imminent 
end of earthly life: a concern, how- 
ever unwelcome it may be after four 
and a half centuries of relative op- 
timism, not without pertinence to- 
day. (Bosch’s great successor, Brue- 
ghel the Elder, did not, of course, 
altogether abandon the themes and 
devices he had inherited from Hier- 
onymus. But Brueghel’s interests— 
he was eminently a man of the Ren- 
aissance—were almost purely paint- 
erly, not didactic or moralistic; and 
there is little reason to suppose he 
was any more worked up, personally, 
over “The Faithlessness of the 
World” than he was over any of the 
Biblical set pieces or the genre scenes 
he executed so masterfully.) 

That Bosch’s pictures continue to 
be a source of unabating fascination 
for a generation otherwise addicted 
to extreme modernism is evidenced 
by the publication within a recent 
three-week span of two abundantly 
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THREE wena.” BOOKS FROM 


RANDON, 3, HOUSE 


The Attack on 
World Poverty 


By ANDREW SHONFIELD. “How can economic 
aid be made more effective? It would be hard 
to find a book on this topic more readable than 
Mr. Shonfield’s ...It is lively, thought-pro- 
voking and right on the ball.” 
—THE ECONOMIST (London) 

“An important contribution. It presents a 
fascinating summary of problems of economic 
development, a forward-looking estimate of 
the size of the task and a series of provocative 
suggestions as to how it can be met. Mr. Shon- 
field, a member of the staff of The Observ er of 
London, writes with gusto and clarity.’ 
—August Heckscher, NEw yorK TIMES $5.00 


The Communist 
Party of the 
Soviet Union 


By LEONARD SCHAPIRO. “A brilliant and 
unique achievement. Demonstrating mastery 
of the sources and analytic gifts of a very 
high order, it will be widely read as the au- 
thoritative history of the Soviet Communist 
Party for our time.”—Professor Merle Fain- 
sod, Harvard University. 

“A must for any responsible citizen who is 
attempting to fathom the purposes and méth- 
ods of the Communist leadership in Russia 
today.”—Philip E. Mosley, Director of Stud- 
ies, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. $7.50 


Growing Up 
Absurd 


By PAUL GOODMAN. “Mr. Goodman is terrify- 
ing... to lend him your mind is to commit 
yourself to never seeing life in the same way 
again.” —Webster Schott, THE NATION 
“There is no doubt that Paul Goodman is 
one of the most brilliant American intellectu- 
als today ... In Growrnc Up Ansurp there 
is enough material for a generation of novel- 
ists.”—Daniel Talbot, N.y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
“It is a good book, the expression of an 
honest and intelligent vision and an honest 
love for human beings... sure to be com- 
pared to such books as The Lonely Crowd, 
The Organization Man, and The Power Elite. 
It is, I think, a more important book, for it 
deals with matters closer to most of us.’ 
—Professor Mordecai Marcus, Department of 
English, Purdue University $4.50 
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illustrated monographs on the artist. 
That the layman—and indeed the 
specialist—-would do well to ap- 
proach Bosch’s work with circum- 
spection is plainly indicated by these 
two volumes, which, taken together, 
constitute what amounts almost to 
an Alphonse-and-Gaston routine, as 
their respective authors vie with 
each other in shying away from any 
but the most hesitant and tentative 
commitments concerning their sub- 
ject’s meaning. Moreover, while 
Professor Baldass and M. Delevoy 
are substantially in agreement on 
most matters, their texts contain 
enough interpretive differences to 
convince the most casual reader (ol 
both) that even extreme erudition 
and exhaustive scholarship can no 
more guarantee a “correct” or “final” 
analysis of these almost hopelessly 
complex pictures than they can pro- 
vide a definitive interpretation of 
Hamlet. 

Neither text is likely to gain for 
its author a place among the prose 
stylists of the ages. Professor Baldass 
plods along at the tortoiselike pace 
characteristic of most Teutonic art 
scholars, pulling in his head unfail- 
ingly at the scent of any conjecture 
not smothered in irrefutable docu- 
mentation; while M. Delevoy slithers 
and scrambles all over the lot, like 
aman playing follow-the-leader with 
André Malraux. But I found M. 
Delevoy, who at least kept me awake, 
the more readable of the two. Un- 
fortunately, however, the plates in 
his less expensive volume, while 
handsome enough for their size, are 
so minuscule as to be all but worth- 
less—particularly in giving any im- 
pression of the use of bird's-eye per- 
spective peculiar to the master: vast 
landscapes as though seen from 
physical heights he could never have 
actually attained. (Bosch, inciden- 
tally, if given half a chance, is one 
of the very few painters whose work 
can profitably be studied in repro- 
duction.) 


W" \TEVER ELSE he may have been, 
Bosch was essentially a man of 
the Middle Ages: a pessimistic moral- 
ist who felt it incumbent upon him- 
self to picture to a sinful world its 
condition and its salvation. The con- 
dition of this world, as Bosch saw 
it, was hardly encouraging. Its sole 
hope, Christ, was threatened on all 
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sides by the forces of evil in the 
multifarious guises of human folly. 
In anatomizing the apparently limit- 
less folly he saw around him, he em- 
ployed a language of symbols (the 
scope of its vocabulary is astonish- 
ing) still—and perhaps forever to be 
—largely undeciphered. To further 
complicate matters, there is every 
reason to believe it was an inflected 
language: in many Cases a single de- 
vice had double and_ occasionally 
multiple meanings, any of which 
could be used straightflorwardly or 
ironically. 

But while there is considerable dis- 
agreement in scholarly circles con- 
cerning the degree to which Bosch 
was the author of the vocabulary he 
used, there is littke doubt about the 
way he used it. Nothing, almost cer- 
tainly, that appears in Bosch’s elabo- 
rate pictures is anything less than 
the result of carefully considered, de- 
liberate choice by an artist totally 
conscious of and committed to what 
he was doing at every moment. There 
is no room, no time, and indeed no 
moral justification in Bosch’s scheme 
of things for whimsy, caprice, or the 
bravura passages so dear to the hearts 
of most early—and a good many later 
—Netherlandish painters. The pleni- 
tude of his imagery notwithstanding, 
Bosch’s is essentially an art of aus- 
terity: lean, sinewy, rigorous, and 
tough. The noun and the verb are 
almost the only components of a 
symbolic vocabulary in which the 
traditional adjectives of Dutch and 
Flemish painting (the tapestried sur- 
faces and lavish indulgence in non- 
essential detail of the van Eycks, 
Geertgen tot Sint Jans, van der Wey- 
den, or Dirk Bouts) would have 
been a manifestation of the cardinal 
evil of the times: folly. 

We can hardly hope, as M. Delevoy 
is quick to point out, to see Bosch’s 
pictures plain. For us they must un- 
avoidably remain, to a greater or 
lesser degree, distorted by the changed 
perspec tis e olf our own times: a 
perspective that may easily lead us 
to find specious affinities between 
Bosch’s work and more recent work 
that raises questions “which, for the 
most part, would have been quite un- 
thinkable in the late Middle Ages.” 
Thus, to dismis Bosch as an early 
Surrealist or (worse) as a humorous 
ancestor of Joan Mirdé, as some of 
his glibly irresponsible exegetes have 


done, is simply to try to slip an eagk: 
into any pigeonhole that comes to 
hand. It is, as Professor Baldass right 
ly states, “an altogether unique cir 
cumstance in the history of Wester 
art” when a painter completely work, 
out a coherent view of this world 
and the next in his pictures. To tr 
to reduce Bosch’s grand design to 
anything less than something uniqui 
is to do the work—and, needless to 
say, oneself—a disservice. 


_ THEN is left for the ordinary 

layman, who is hardly prepared 
to devote himself to an_ intensiv: 
study of medieval life, literature, 
theology, astrology, demonology, ico 
nography, and the double Dutch ol 
Bosch’s symbolism, but simply wants 
to enjoy the pictures? A great deal 
Their didactic content aside, Bosch’s 
paintings are among the most ex 
quisite ever produced. There is per 
haps no more beguiling and moving 
single work in western art than “The 
Garden of Earthly Delights,” a pic 
ture that makes an instantaneous and 
irresistible sensuous appeal that has 
nothing to do with its content. As is 
the case with only the supreme artis 
tic geniuses, Bosch created and peo 
pled an immediately recognizable, 
absolutely convincing, and seeming 
ly complete world in each of his 
works. And who would pass up an 
opportunity to live for a while in 
another world merely because of a 
language difficulty? 


A Lens 
And a Mirror 


GEORGE STEINER 


b pnnee oF Fim: THe RepempPtTion oF 
Puysica. Reatiry, by Siegfried Kra- 
cauer. Oxford. $10. 

The eminent art historian Erwin 
Panofsky has stated: “It is the 
movies, and only the movies, that 
do justice to that materialistic in- 
terpretation of the universe which, 
whether we like it or not, pervades 
contemporary civilization.” Lenin 
would have agreed. He saw in film 
“the most important of art forms,” 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 


Acrostickler 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains 
two clues. One is a conventional syno- 
nym; the other a pun, anagram, or play 
on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be 
transferred to the corresponding squares 
in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words 
in the acrostic will, when read down, 
spell out the name of a prominent person. 


12 210 112 64 

“Talk about the pews and steeples / And 
the that goes therewith!’’ Chester- 
ton, ‘Ballade d’une Grande Dame.*’ 





124 82 170 10 116 
Meadow by the side of ariver. (Scot.) 


24 32 204 138 176 110 178 92 16 
Point of a bolt. 


128 120 140 156 74 208 122 
Mrs. Joe often went on one. 
Great Expectations. 


Dickens, 





100 194 50 134 126 30 136 


Meaning just fine. My Fair Lady. 


130 22 182 222 102 
Vehicle for Acrostician. 


(With The) (3,12) 


76 48 42 224 98 144 146 168 
One of the Six Nations. Official guardians 
of the council fire of the Iroquois. 


152 38 90 162 14 80 106 88 188 


Amusement we do not enjoy. (3,3,3,) 


86 6 202 174 20 104 148 


Expensive charge. (4,3) 


180 160 192 8 1g 70 52 184 196 212 
A strident shriek. (6,4) 


— ee 


158 96 2 186 220 28 218 
Charge against property for non-payment of 
inposts, etc. (3,4) 


72 166 46 132 
“*Procul 


abesto!’’ Ovid, Amores. 





172 44 34 68 206 
An unskilled laborer. (British) 
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100. 
121. 


128. 
151. 
181. 
191, 
211. 


216. 





ACROSS 


Exit loping, while waiting for 
profit. 

| hear you coo when you pull 
off this trick. 


- To put a growl before a prayer 


is serious. 


+ The sun's not doon? Aye, 'tis 


on the meridian now. (4,5) 
With 151 across, Satanic piper 
demands his fee and the hurler 
has nothing onthe ball. (3,5,2,3) 
Army in white paint is encamped 
on the agricultural land. (4,4) 
Smaller tenant is heard. 
Famous role of Acrostician. 
(3,3) 

Reed found about the intelli- 
gence brought back memories. 
See 63 across. (3,2,5,3) 

A linen tire may insert words! 
Word C loses its head. Roar 
up to a point. It’s sharp. 

A Wagnerian heroine may often 
resemble a seal. 

Be steady once TNT is found 
with a shilling. 


15. 


114, 
123. 
133. 
157. 
180. 


DOWN 


The limit of knowledge. 

A soft rental may be a farmer. 
Move your fur! He or such a 
person will be thoroughly mer- 
curial! (2,5,6) 

A sentence pronounced earn- 
estly but without a pound. (3,5) 
Mother leaves ammonia with 
Ruth's mother-in-law. 

A complex king. 

Be pert, my lady: | will attend 
to my business. (3,2,5) 

Shot thigh on way, in the di- 
rection of the principal roads. 
(2,3,8) 

| baffle my love, for she’s a 
distant miss. (3,2,1,4) 

More than one instructor acts 
here. 

Sad tone made by a girl who 
stayed at home with a good 
book. (2,5) 

Clean and well greeted. 

| enter to meet an architect, it 
appears. 

There’s a strike in the city's 
waterworks! 
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How Johnny's Grandparents and 
Great Grandparents learned to 
read and write and cipher. . . . 


OLD 
TEXTBOOKS 


By John Nietz 


Every American will find it 
both interesting and profita- 
ble to read Dr. Nietz’s book 
about the textbooks of the 
past to understand the strug- 
gles and development of our 
civilization. 

The textbooks used in the 
early ‘Common School” 
greatly influenced the think- 
ing and ideals of the teachers 
who helped mold the devel- 
opment of our American civi- 
lization. Surely Ray Arithme- 
tics, McGuffey Readers, and 
Webster Spellers did much to 
form the character of our cul- 
ture and ideals for more than 
half a century. 

Dr. Nietz’s collection of 
over 8,000 volumes from Co- 
lonial times to 1900 provides 
the data for the writing of 
OLD TEXTBOOKS. 

January, 1961 
384 p., illus. $6.00 
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Edited by Lore B. Foltin 


A collection of critical es- 
says on Werfel’s poetry, 
drama, and novels written by 
American scholars and critics. 
February, 1961 90 p. $5.00 
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the only idiom able to convey to a 
new mass audience the values, dy- 
namics, and actual shape of reality 
in a secular culture. The movies have 
been to the semi-literate and ration- 
alistic society of the industrial age 
what poetic drama was to the Greeks 
and Elizabethans: a lens through 
which to focus on life and a mirror. 

Yet even as there have been few 
classic films—few that seem to com- 
mand completely the resources of the 
medium—so there have been few 
first-rate critical texts dealing with 
the aesthetics of cinema. The short 
list would include Eisenstein’s Film 
Sense and his essay on Dickens, Grif- 
fith and the Film Today, and Pu- 
dovkin’s Film Technique and Film 
Acting. It would include also Sieg- 
fried Kracauer’s From Caligari to 
Hitler. In that brilliant study, Kra- 
cauer showed how the German film, 
between 1919 and 1934, had in it 
clear premonitions and foreshadow- 
ings of the Nazi mentality. Implicit 
in the book was the assumption that 
movies bear to psychological and ma- 
terial reality in the modern world 
a more immediate relation than does 
any other aesthetic form. It is this 
assumption which Kracauer sets out 
to examine and justify in his new 
work, Theory of Film. 

The book is in the nature of a 
Poetics; like Aristotle, Kracauer seeks 
to define and to exclude. He affirms 
that there are certain specific things 
film can accomplish better and more 
naturally than any other representa- 
tive mode, but that there are many 
it should not attempt. His basic con- 
cept (what Aristotle would call 
mimesis) is “camera reality”—that or- 
der of reality which photography in 
motion can justly render. And that 
reality is, above all, physical: “Films 
may claim aesthetic validity if they 

. record and reveal physical real- 
ity.” A film will be true to the essence 
of the medium if it works within the 
framework of the physically real. 
That is to say, it must deal wherever 
possible with “the transitory world 
we live in.” 

This seemingly comprehensive no- 
tion, in fact, excludes a great range 
of film practice and film theory. 
Kracauer regards films of fantasy, 
contrived illusion, and hallucina- 
tion as legitimate only so long as 
they rely on the medium’s “substan- 
tive concern with our visible world.” 
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A dream sequence can be valid on'y 
if it is made quite clear that the 
reality shown is unreal and that the 
camera is posted, for concrete dr.- 
matic reasons, in the sleeping brain. 
Even as he rejects the papier-mdcié 
trickery of the science-fiction or hor- 
ror movies, so Kracauer rejects the 
ambiguous fantasy settings in The 
Red Shoes. Film is realism. 


: LEADS to a cardinal idea. 
Kracauer regards the relations 
between film and literature as prob- 
lematic and in many respects un- 
natural. Specifically, he condemns 
the use of movies to reproduce 01 
imitate theater. “Camera reality” is 
fluid and continuous; of necessity, 
the stage provides an artificial, ab- 
stract framework. The “realism” ol 
drama is a highly stylized convention. 
Most interestingly, Kracauer argues 
that film and tragedy do not go to- 
gether. The very nature of motion 
and visual continuity implies that 
life goes on, that there is manifold 
life outside that on which the cam- 
era is focusing. This removes the 
sense of totality and “cut-offness” 
essential to tragic drama. Moreover, 
the reality of a play lies principally 
in language, but in a film “The 
spectator’s capacity being limited, 
the photographic images and the 
language images inevitably neutral- 
ize each other.” Thus Olivier’s Ham- 
let is a “quixotic,” essentially mis 
guided effort to fuse two alien 
genres. 

By extension, Kracauer’s argument 
also pertains to the cinematic treat 
ment of novels. Where the action o! 
the novel is primarily interior anc 
psychological, the movie will distor: 
or oversimplify. This, says Kracauer 
is exactly what happened in the 195: 
version of Stendhal’s Le Rouge et 
Noir or in Renoir’s filming of Ma 
dame Bovary. The only novels tha: 
really suit film techniques are thos 
which are themselves wholly realisti: 
and visual in structure. Zola is 
“natural” and Gervaise a great film 
But this is a fortunate coincidenc: 
between a literary doctrine, Zola’ 
uncompromising naturalism, and th 
scope of the camera. As a rule 
“there are no genuinely cinemati’ 
literary forms.” Kracauer goes ever 
further: “The cinema,” he says 
“seems to come into its own when 
it clings to the surface of things.” 
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But surface does not imply super- 
ficial. This book shows with a wealth 
of argument and illustration that 
close, imaginative observation of the 
surface of reality will carry with it 
the possibility of deep insight and 
dynamic form. Film is great art 
vhere the eye of the camera is made 
1esponsive to every pressure of light 
ind shape, to those infinite altera- 
‘ions of meaning brought on by mo- 
tion. Here no other mimetic mode 
can rival it. And Kracauer’s own 
preferences clearly bear out his the- 
ory. He delights in the documen- 
taries or near-documentaries of Fla- 
herty, in the control of eloquent 
but realistic detail in Potemkin and 
Metzner’s Ueberfall, and in the 
erismo of the postwar Italian movies. 
Time and again, the films of de 
Sica, Rossellini, and Fellini are used 
as tuning forks against which to test 
the integrity of the medium. For 
Kracauer, Umberto D. may well be 
the supreme film. In it, real life is 
seen with such scrupulous totality 
that every material detail passing be- 
lore the camera assumes grave mean- 
ing. Yet there is no concession to 
artificial form; at the close, the old 
man and his dog fade into the incon- 
clusiveness of life itself. 


 Spaegog argues with great force 

and a rare knowledge of film, 
but like all formal aesthetics his 
theory leaves out a great deal. He 
limits himself explicitly to black- 
and-white, and one cannot help teel- 
ing that silent films somehow strike 
Kracauer as more legitimate than 
talkies. Like Eisenstein, he sees in 
sound an element that is, by detini- 
tion, exterior to the visual totality of 
cinema; it comes from an artificial 
source outside the image. But unlike 
Eisenstein, Kracauer fails to grasp 
the visual transference that can be 
provoked by music. He suggests that 
1lexander Nevsky belongs to the 
domain of pageant and _ theatrical 
contrivance. This is to overlook the 
synchronization Eisenstein achieved 
between image and sound. The 
shots of the camera during the battle 
on the ice were conceived in in- 
separable unity with specific meas- 
ures in Prokofiev’s score. Sound in 
fact becomes visual. This happens 
again in Cocteau’s Enfants Terribles 


when the opening bars of the baroque - 


concerto break down the confining 


January 5, 1961 


walls and draw the eye after them 
into free motion. 

Indeed, Kracauer’s entire concep- 
tion of “reality” is too narrow. In 
what way is a stretch of film, with 
its chosen angles, montage, close-ups, 
and disposals of light, more “natural” 
than a stage scene? The attitude of 
the director may be naturalistic, but 
his means are special conventions 
as are those of any art form. Kra- 
cauer singles out for praise the end- 
ing of Cabiria; I can think of 
nothing more stagy or more akin 
to the Victorian theater. And what 
of rehearsal? This is a key point, but 
Kracauer completely overlooks it. 
With the exception of certain spon- 
taneous camera work, such as occurs 
in crowd scenes or experimental 
ultrarealistic movies, the scene be- 
fore the camera has been rehearsed 
before the take. This injects into 
film a constant artificiality, and it 
helps explain the faintly repellent 
flavor of so much recent film erotica. 
The lovers in Les Amants have been 
rehearsed; their sensuous motions 
may have been gone through a dozen 
times with the director in the back- 
ground calling for ecstasy. How 
many times was the scene of torture 
in Open City staged before Rossellini 
shot it? What is natural about re- 
hearsed realism? A play, too, is re- 
hearsed; but each performance by 
living actors is a new venture, dif- 
ferent in countless details from the 
last. A film image will remain for- 
ever identical with itself. 

And is that not part of the ex- 
planation for an even larger problem 
—the transitory quality of even the 
finest movies? How many times can 
one see even the greatest of films— 
Potemkin, La Grande Illusion, Brief 
Encounter, Rashomon, Umberto D. 
—without feeling a sense of monot- 
ony? Once we know it well, once 
we have seen just how it is done, life 
drains slowly from it. Kracauer never 
faces this paradox of “realistic un- 
reality”; but it is arty crucial 
and may account for the fact that 
the movies, for all their vast dissemi- 
nation, have broken the spell neither 
of the living theater nor of books. 
When a director films Hamlet or 
Moby Dick, he may be misconstruing 
the proper limits of his medium but 
he is, in fact, trying to give that 
medium what it conspicuously lacks 
—the touch of permanence. 
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Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West 
Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, 
trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as 
you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; 
two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or else- 
where. Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accom- 
modations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how to travel for 
as little as you'd spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the new big 130-page 1961 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called “How to See the World at Low Cost,” plus pages and pages of 
maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly 
like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it 
was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can 
not only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd 
spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways 
or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts where even today you 
can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings 
are pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mex- 
ico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in 
the world’s other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you've thought of more distant places, do you know which of 
the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad's day? Or 
which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on 
earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with about 70 photos 
and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S. the 
rest of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, 
honorary vice president of the British Globe Trotters Club, shows that 
the American dollar is respected all over the world, and buys a lot 
more than you'd give it credit for. - 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live 
for months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
you'd spend for a few months at home. Or if you've dreamed of taking 
time out for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border 
to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned 
how much you can do on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain 
Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 





Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldorm-advertised ways of reaching foreign coun- 
tries, you don't need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You 


could spend $500-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires 
—but do you know you can travel all the way to Argentina through 
cotestus Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. by bus and rail for just $139 
in fares? 

You can spend $5,000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do 
you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for 
only a fourth the cost—and that there are half a dozen other round the 
world routings for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or 
like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination eco- 
nomically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford's big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives 
you the traveler's picture of the world showing you the lower cost, 
comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after 
page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save 
you money and open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that tells you how to see them like an old time resident who knows 
all the tricks of how to make one dollar do the work of two. Visit 
Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching 
the sights (how 76¢ takes you via 8-p ger t ile as far as 
those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South Amer- 
ica? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide that tells 
you where and how to go at prices you can really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that 
travel is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being 
Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, 

:¢ routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can 
sr you this sum several times over. 








Special Offer: all three books above—Travel Routes Around the 
World, Bargain Poradises of the World, and How to Travel Without 
Being Rich—for $3. 





AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is = insurance of seeing all the four-star sighis in 
whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and it even 
covers Mexico as well). 

£0 


- ~~ pees sights along the way and in the 
cities. 

In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washing 
or New Orleans, the Black Hills o 
Montreal, America by Car takes the 
guesswork out of travel. Of course j 
names hundreds upon hundreds of rec. 
ommended places to eat and a 

America is so big, you can easily over. 
look or forget important sights or 
many a wrong turn. So 
Car, the boo! 


you've probably never before explored 
this part of the world. 


Where to Retire or Vacation 








at what look like prewar prices 
—and where no one ever heard of nerves or worries 








These Are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten-Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, 
the Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen 
other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. , 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as 
warm and sunny as Miami Beach's yet costs can be two-thirds less. 
Or that island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2,600 miles nearer (no ex- 
pensive sea or air trip to get there). Or those many other low-cost 
exquisitely beautiful spots all over the United States and Canada 
which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 

Every page ef OFF-THE-BEATEN-PATH opens a different kind of 
vacationing or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as 
glamorous as far-off countries yet every one of them located right 
near at hand. Like these: 

@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—com- 
letely surrounded by Canadian territory ... or a village more 
ottish than Scotland . . . or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our 

own U. S., where no one ever heard of nervous tension or the wor- 

ries of modern day life. 

Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always 

meet new people .. . (but they never come by the thousands to raise 

ices or crowd you out). é 

hat remarkable town where a fee of 3¢ a day gives you an almost 
endless round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck 
suppers, smorgasbord dinners and a fine arts program. That south- 
ern island first discovered by millionaires who had all the world to 

roam in... and now their hideaways are open to anyone w 


rices 
all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you 
read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. : 

Off-the-Beaten-Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way 
to freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can re ay 
afford. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only 





Mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 69 Baron St., 


Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order) 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my 
money if I am not satisfied. 
0) TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD-(the travel- 
er’s directory of passenger-carrying freighters). $1. 
0) BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50. 
(0 HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH. $1.50. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Travel Routes Around the World 
Bargain Paradises of the World, and How to Trave! 
Without Being Rich—all three ($4 value) for $3. 
O) AMERICA BY CAR. $2.50. 
0 OFF-THE-BEATEN-PATH . . 
Paradises. $2. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books listed above for only $6 
Print Name ..... 
Street Address 


. America’s own bargain 




















